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THE WEEK, 


THE meeting of the British Chambers of Commerce 
at Montreal this year possessed a special interestin view 
of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals. We do not think the 
result of the discussion of Preferential Tariffs is par- 
ticularly encouraging to the Protectionists. The 
Congress agreed on a_ resolution which was de- 
scribed by one of the speakers as ‘‘ Toronto 
milk diluted with London’ water.” It begins 
by saying that a commercial relationship whereby 
each component part of the Empire would receive a 
substantial advantage in trade would materially 
strengthen the bonds of the British Empire. We 
should like to know how that pious formula helps 
Protection. No Free Trader is likely to argue that the 
increase of trade will diminish the mutual regard of 


various parts of the Empire. The resolution calls for ~ 


a Commission ‘‘to consider the possibilities of thus 
increasing and_ strengthening the trade relations 
between the different parts of the Empire, and trading 
facilities within the Empire and with foreign countries.” 
The addition of ‘‘ with foreign countries” was the sug- 
gestion of one of the Free Traders, and its significance 
is obvious. But if the general and  non-com- 
mittal conclusicn will hurt nobody, the proceedings 
themselves are full of instruction. Mr. Peacock, of 
Tasmania, was careful to emphasise what all Free 
Traders have been saying, that Protection cannot stop 
short at corn. He asked very pertinently, ‘‘ why should 
the Australian wool merchant not have preferences as 
well as the Canadian grown wheat.” Mr. Elijah Helm 
made a most suggestive reference to the case of 
Denmark and Holland. Denmark and Holland both 
take manufactures from us and impose a very slight 
duty. Canada also takes manufactures from us and 
imposes a duty six times as high as that imposed by 
Denmark and Holland. Mr. Chamberlain wants us to 
tax the nations that place a low duty on the manu- 
factures we export to them in order to benefit those 
that put a high duty on such manufactures. The Con- 
gress did not dissolve without a protest against the 
restrictions placed on the importation of Canadian 
cattle by an Imperialist Government in which Mr. 
Chamberlain was a Minister. ° 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is rather unkind to his sup- 
porters,! or perhaps we ought to say that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s supporters are very foolish to reckon 
without Mr. Chamberlain. That great master of con- 
troversy has his own rules and methods. Three years 
ago he said in a speech that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had reduced the artillery. Next day 
Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman wrote to the 
Times to say this was not true. Mr. Cham- 
berlain then replied that as far as he could dis- 
cover, after a careful examination of the official 
records, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s reply was 
correct, and hehad toadmitthat his statement was ‘‘ too 
general in its terms.” Mr. Chamberlain said on May 28 
that to help the colonies we must put a tax on food. 
He proceeded to adduce certain arguments in favour 
of a ‘considerable duty on corn.” Yet as soon 
as any Free Trader addresses himself to the conse- 
quences of a considerable duty on corn, some 


supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s comes forward in 
righteous indignation that anyone should attribute such 
an idea to that statesman. Mr. Chamberlain in one of 
his letters during the last week rather supported this 
view by declaring that ‘‘ there was nothing in the policy 
of tariff reform which need increase in the slightest 
degree the cost of living of any family in this country.” 
This made it look as if his early statements in this, as in 
another controversy, were “ too general in their terms.” 
But on Thursday Mr. Chamberlain hastened to dispel 
this illusion by a letter in which he explains that ‘the 
condition of the country in the early forties was due to 
many causes quite independent of the tariff, as is shown 
by the immense prosperity of such countries asGermany 
and Sweden, where the tariff has been used to increase 
the employment of the working classes.” In other 
words, Mr. Chamberlain, who, according to his inter- 
preters, was much less Protectionist than his critics 
supposed, was in fact much more Protectionist, and his 
early statements were not too general, but not nearly 
general enough in their terms. 


Sir WititaM Harcourt is conducting his epistolary 
campaign against Mr. Chamberlain with marvellous 
vigour and pertinacity, and with weapons of precision 
which invariably hit the weakest and most vulnerable 
points in the preferential harness. His main proposi- 
tion that the taxation of food is ‘‘ the keystone of the 
whole of the Chamberlain policy,” is confirmea by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s last letter, in which that gentleman 
refers to the growing importance of the agricultural 
labourers—as if, forsooth, a corn tax would help them ! 
It is also confirmed by Professor Hewins, who admits 
the necessity for a new corn law if the new Imperialism 
is to be allowed to consolidate the Empire. Sir William 
Harcourt puts this aspect of the matter conclusively as 
follows : 


‘* If it is decided that food is not to he taxed by a pro- 
tective duty it is impossible to apply such a duty to any 
other industry. Ifthe iron industry or the textile industry 
are to have their profits enhanced by protective duties 
which ensure them against competition, it is as impossible 
as it would be unjust to refuse a similar advantage to the 
industry of the land and the cultivation of the soil, which is 
the largest and most costly of all the industries of the 
country, and which has suffered most from foreign com- 

etition, The production of corn and meat, and cheese and 

utter, are just as much manufactures involving large 
capital and expensive processes of cultivation and a 
tion as iron or cloth, and have certainly not an inferior 
claim to protection. The question of the taxation of corn 
lies at the root of the whole system of Protection; and, 
when the trade in corn was freed sixty years ago, the whole 
multifarious list of other protected interests vanished by 
turn as the inevitable consequence. Before, therefore, we 
waste our time on the consideration of a general protective 
tariff, let us determine the condition precedent of the 
taxation of food, which is the sine gua{non of a protective 
tariff just as it is of colonial preference. 


In speaking of retaliation, that ‘blessed word,” Sir 
William makes it clear that it cannot be had without 
taxation of food, but adds that the subject may well 
be discussed (though not practised) apart. In sucha 
discussion manufacturers and traders should be asked 
to consider ‘‘how far it is more conducive to the 
happy intercourse of nations than to the relations of 
persons, and whether in the conflict of States it is always 
the one who has most at stake which comes off best 
in that attractive pastime.” 
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Tue annual report of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners fully justifies all that Mr. Morley said at 
Edinburgh the other day and all that Lord Welby wrote 
in these columns on the extraordinary prosperity of the 
country. In spite of the vast sum abstracted by the war, 
the gross income of the country under the review of the 
department has increased 31 per cent. during the last 
eight years as against 36 per cent. in the most 
prosperous period of expansion on record (1869-1876). 
The difference is far more than accounted for by the 
increase of military waste and unproductive expendi- 
ture in the later period. One very interesting feature 
of the table presented by the Commissioners shows that 
during tine last twenty years the income derived from 
investments abroad has doubled, from 31 millions in 
1882 to 62 millions in 1901. This, of course, along 
with the marvellous growth of our shipping (from 
g million tons in 1851 to 64 million tons in 1902) goes 
a long way to explain why the value of our imports is 
so much greater than the value of our exports. The 
foreigner and the colonial have to pay in kind for the 
use of the capital which our manufacturers and 
merchants have saved and lent to them. 


ANOTHER interesting return is that just issued by 
the Treasury at the instance of Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
It deals with the condition and trade of the people in 
certain years, from 1801 to 1902. Unfortunately, the 
statistics for the years preceding the Corn Laws are 
very incomplete. But there are some striking facts 
which will astonish the agricultural labourer. In the 
happy days of 1801, when wages all over the country 
were less than half what they are now, the price of 
wheat was 119s. 6d. per quarter, as against 26s. gd. 
in 1901 and 28s. 1d. in 1902. Beef was 5s. 8d. a stone 
in 1801 and just over 4s.a stone in 1902. In 1801 the 
value of British and Irish exports was £ 42,000,000 ; 
in 1902 the figure had risen to £283,000,000. In 
1801 savings banks were not required; in 1841, five 
years before the repeal of the Corn Laws, the deposits 
in savings banks amounted to £25,000,000 as compared 
with £ 197,000,000 in 1902. The last point mentioned 
in these tables to which we will refer is one with which 
our readers are familiar. Under the strict system of 
Protection which prevailed from 1801 to 1831 there 
was a fall in the value of our exports—in spite of a 
rapid increase in population—from 442,000,000 to 
£,37,000,000. 





Tue Montreal correspondent of the Dazly Chronicle 
has had an interview with the retiring President of the 
Mentreal Association, who explains what Canada can 
do for the mother country and what she cannot. She 
can give the mother country a preference over other 
countries in respect to articles not manufactured in 
Canada. Even that concession, by the way, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain, depends on our agreeing to reta- 
liate at our own expense on all countries who withdraw 
most - favoured - nation treatment from Canada for 
penalising their imports. But on what Canada can- 
not do Mr. Rolland is quite explicit : 

“It is important that Englishmen should know what 

Canadian industry means. By the census of 1891 it is 


shown that 370,256 hands were employed to produce 
$476,258,886 worth of manufactured products—that is, 


nearly one person for every dollar’s worth of goods pro-~* 


duced. —s the iast twelve or fifteen years our factory 
capacity has doubled, so that our home production now 
amounts to $950,000,000 and gives employment to 746,000 
hands and support to 3,085,600 people, These figures prove 
that half the population of the Dominion is dependent upon 
our industries, and that we cannot afford to take down any 
of the tariff barriers which protect them in their livelihood.’ 
‘‘Half the population” depends on tariffs. And, as 
Canada grows, will not other industries grow up, and 
will not there be constant encroachments on the margin 
of English goods which are allowed to be imported ? If 
England is only to be allowed a free market for articles 
not made in the colonies, these privileges, not too con- 


siderable at the beginning, will shrink continually. No 
wonder Mr. Chamberlain said last year that sucha 
concession was quite unsatisfactory. 

Canapa’s unprotected industries continue to flourish 
in a manner which puts to shame the “ infant indus- 
tries’ which, by the aid of subsidies and doles of all 
kinds, maintaina more or less precarious existence in 
the Dominion. Radium, we learn, has just been found 
in Northern Ontario, and as it is only worth £15,000an 
ounce, the Zoronto Globe dryly suggests that with a 
reasonable subsidy of, say, £20,000 per ounce, it is 
fair to assume that the new industry will live and 
flourish. It is a pity that the Protectionist sentiment 
of the Dominion, which never wearies of administering 
State tonics to weakly industries, does not take a lesson 
from the self-reliance displayed by the agriculturist 
of Ontario, as related in the same issue of the Zoron/o 
Globe: “ The recollection of the years when gs. per bushel 
was paid for barley, and when fifty teams lined up ata 
time to unload the yellow grain to the schooners for 
Oswego, is still a sweet morsel in the mouths of the 
old-timers. For years they shook their heads dubiously, 
and said the American tariff had killed the future of 
this district, this the cradle of Upper Canadian settle- 
ment, the nursery of the proud United Empire Loyalists. 
ee But the old men were false prophets, and 
to-day Prince Edward farmers are better off than they 
ever were. The barley industry was then everything, and 
other branches of farming were not thought of seriously. 
. . The old warehouses crumbling to ruin along the 
shores of the Bay of Quebec to-day testify to the transfer 
of the farmer’s energyinto other channels. Besides the 
gardens which feed the canning factories, apple 
orchards everywhere decorate the landscape. Modest 
cheese factories absorb the milk of thousands of 
cows and send out monthly cheques for the farmers’ 
ready cash, and every railway station sends forth its 
weekly consignment of hogs.” According to the Pro- 
tectionist creed, the State ought to have come to the 
rescue of the barley growers in tormer days just as it still 
bolsters up every Canadian industry which is able to 
show that it cannot exist except by the aid of public 
charity. 





Tue election in Argyllshire illustrates how slippery 
is the path of a candidate who essays to follow Mr. 
Chamberlain in his Protectionist campaign. Despite 
the fact that the Colonial Secretary has been obliged 
to assure a Manchester correspondent that the taxation 
of raw materials forms no part of his scheme, Mr. 
Stewart, the Unionist candidate for Argyllshire, has, 
after a few preliminary wrigglings, declared whole- 
heartedly for the exclusion of foreign wool. Address- 
ing the farmers who were gathered in the Cattle 
Market at Oban, we are told by the Morning Post 
that he 

expressed the hope that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would 

contain something to benefit the farmers. They had a 

serious grievance, resulting from our so-called Free Trade. 

Argentine wool came into this country to compete with the 

home-grown article without paying any taxation. In conse- 

uence of that home farmers got very poor prices for black- 
ace wool. The wool which we exported to the United 

States was taxed to the extent of sixpence per lb. We 

might be able to force the foreigner to take off the tariff by 

some threat or by some negotiation, which the Government 

might devise alter inquiry. We certainly needed reciprocity 

in the wool trade. 
This is only the second election that has taken place 
since the resurrection of Protection, yet the bribing of 
particular sections of the electorate is already in 
full swing. If the Argyllshire farmers are deceived by 
promises of an increased price of wool in consequence 
of the Government propcsals, they must be credited 
with less common sense than is supposed to be the 
endowment of Scotsmen. Those Bradford manufac- 
turers who have hankerings after Protection will have 
a word to say about this proposal to increase the price 
of wool, 
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THE news that many representatives of the Trades 
Unions, including Mr. Sam Woods, have declined to 
give evidence before the Royal Commission on Trade 
Union Law is not surprising. It merely means that 
the Trade Unionists have no confidence in a tribunal 
on which they are not represented, and that they regard 
a Commission so constituted much as the factory hands 
regarded a certain famous Commission seventy years 
ago which was constituted in order to burke the 
Ten Hours bill. By refusing to give evidence 
the Trade Unionists can, of course, effectually 
discredit the authority of the Commission. Meanwhile 
Mr. Fox Bourne has addressed a protest to the Colonial 
Office against the composition of the Native Labour 
Commission sitting in Johannesburg. This Com- 
mission, he says, consists almost entirely of prominent 
members of the Witwatersrand Native Labour Asso- 
ciation and the newly-formed Native Labour Asso- 
ciation. This account will surprise no one but those 
simple people who regarded Lord Milner as a statesman 
who could control the financiers. The Transvaal 
financiers are very angry that the Cape Parliament 
has pronounced unanimously against the importation of 
Asiatic labour. Cape Colony, on the other hand, is 
very angry, as Professor Freemantle pointed out in a 
letter to the Zimes last Monday, that Lord Milner has 
used the Crown colonies of South Africa as a means of 
intimidating a self-governing colony into accepting a 
preferential tariff. ree 

Dr. CLirrorD has made short work of the Bishop 
of London’s defence of the Education Act. That the 
amendment of that Act must be one of the first cares 
of a Liberal Government is obvious, and on that point 
Liberals are, we presume, entirely agreed. The sug- 
gestion is now made that a Nonconformist Party shou'd 
be created for contesting elections. If sucha party is 
created, it will no doubt help the disintegration of 
parties and the creation of groups in Parliament. Some 
great Nonconformist leaders, notably Dr. Fairbairn, the 
chief intellectual force in British Nonconformity, are 
evidently afraid that the just resentment of great 
wrongs may make men stand for Parliament as Non- 
conformists and not as citizens. Certainly, no test is 
more odious than the religious test, and it would be 
difficult to find a Tory with less Liberalism in his 
nature than has Mr. Perks, whois a great Nonconformist 
leader. The right spirit to invoke against clericalism is 
not the sectarian but the civic spirit, and it is that spirit 
which will make an end of the monstrous injustice 
created by the Government’s education policy. 


Tue exhibition of the original designs for Beauvais 
tapestries serves to remind us that one of the few great 
art industries of the world still survives, still flourishes, 
still faithfully repeats its delicate traditions. ‘here 
reigns at Beauvais something of the romance of here- 
ditary skill of which one is conscious in ancient towns 
like Niirnburg, where modern processes have adapted 
without spoiling the creative impulses of the middle 
ages. Beauvais wasfoundedin 1664, only two years after 
Gobelins, and formed part of the great Colbert’s scheme 
ofindustrialdevelopment. Itshappiest period began sixty 
years later, when its manager, Oudry, started notable 
reforms at both ends of the scale. He had his workmen 
instructed in drawing. He engaged Boucher to design 
his tapestries, and from that moment began the true 
Beauvais tradition of dainty pastorals, of courtly shep- 
herds, exotic flowers, and strange birds. The designs 
were carried out with scrupulous skill andin soft colours, 
of which only Beauvais seems to have the secret. The 
results may be seen in London at Hertford House. 
The old skill has never been lost, and the art transmits 
itself from father to son. For sixty years the manage- 
ment of Beauvais has been in the hands of the Badin 
family. 


One could wish that the Office of Works had given 
a more precise answer before the Session closed to the 
question which Lord Balcarres put to it about the 
ultimate fate of King Charles’s statue at Charing Cross. 
That the cutting of the new avenue from St. James’s 
Park to the Cross might make its present position in- 
convenient may be admitted. But if it is removed 
there ought to be no need to shift it more than a few 
yards, and, above all, nothing should be done to damage 
the beautiful pedestal of Portland stone on which it 
stands. No better position could be found than 
that which it occupies—in full view of the very 
Banqueting Hall where the last act in the tragedy of 
absolutism was played. But quite apart from its dra- 
matic significance, the statue is the only ancient and 
beautiful thing in Trafalgar-square. Its outlines are as 
clear and as graceful as on the day when Le Sceur cast 
them in 1630. There is no monument in London more 
spirited or more dignified, and none to which so many 
memories cling. One does not wish to see it hidden in 
a cellar to make way for an Academician’s perfenctory 
compliment to some contemporary Empire-builder. 





PARIS, as we go to press, is still awaiting the great 
revelation which Madame has promised to close the 
Humbert case. She is exhausting one by one all the 
resources of melodrama. First came the mysterious 
will and thelocked chest. Now we have reached the stage 

ein which we are assured that she herself is the long-lost 
daughter of some great dead man. She seems for a 
time to have hesitated before affixing the paternity too 
definitely, and she showed some genuine talent in 
making her choice. The Lebaudy family was for a 
moment under the public gaze. They undoubtedly have 
millions, and certainly they are eccentric. A father 
who had brought an Emperor of the Sahara into the 
world might very well have been responsible for 
Thérése Humbert. And so for a moment the memory 
of poor old M. Lebaudy rested under a cloud. But in 
the last few days Madame has changed her mind, 
and the inspiration shows genius. Madame, it is 
supposed, will now claim to be the illegitimate child of 
Marshal Bazaine. What more probable? A man so 
evil must have led a loose life. And then, think of the 
patriotism which Madame has shown in concealing her 
shameful birth. She has faced obloquy and scorn ; 
she has even allowed herself to be arrested 
rather than divulge the awful secret that she is 
a traitor’s child. And the millions? That is the 
master-stroke. Of course Bazaine received a tremen- 
dous bribe from Germany before he surrendered Metz. 
What patriot, after this, could doubt their existence ? 
At one stroke Madame enlists every prejudice in 
France upon her side. But for our part we retain a 
hope that before the final revelation comes Madame 
will do even better than this. Why should she not de- 
clare herself as the child of the late Kaiser Wilhelm, 
or the offspring of a recent Pope? In either case she 
would gain merit for having concealed her secret so 
long, and popes and kaisers always have millions. Did 
not De Quincy believe that a tramp who wandered 
about the barns and outhouses of the Midlands was 


the daughter of the German Emperor ? | 


Tue situation in the Balkans is watched very 
closely in Italy, writes our Rome _ correspondent, 
where all struggles for national independence have 
always received the utmost sympathy from the 
Peninsula, which owes her unity and freedom to the 
principle. Besides this there are in Italy over 
200,000 Albanians, who emigrated at the time of the 
fall of Scanderbeg, about five centuries ago, forming, 
especially in Sicily and Calabria, whole villages which 
retain even in our days the language, habits, and 
costumes of their ancestors, even their religion being 
Catholic of the Greek rite. Moreover, it must be con- 
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sidered that the Italian and Albanian coasts are only 
separated by a few miles of water, and that the fishing 
boats of the Venetians and of the Southern Italians find 
themselves at Valona and Scutari as if they were at 
home. It must also be taken into consideration that 
the Prince of Montenegro is the father-in-law of the 
King of Italy, and that his political ideas find a 
kind of support at the Savoy Court. Just because of 
these many interests, opinions are rather divided as to 
the best policy to follow, in view of events developing 
in the Balkans. There is a party, which might be 
called ‘‘ young,” who would like an active, energetic 
policy, in the sense of helping all the people rising 


against the Ottoman yoke, to free Europe 
from the shame of Turkish dominion. If the 


Government cannot actually intervene with the army and 
fleet they would, at least, have them encourage expe- 
ditions of volunteers, providing them in secret 
money, arms, and ammunition. Another section is 
favourable to a prompt occupation of the Eastern 
Adriatic coast, from Montenegro to Greece, thus pre- 
venting the settling there of some other European 
Power, which would represent in the Adriatic a much 
more serious loss than that of Tunis in the Mediterranean. 
Finally, a third party, including a considerable number of 
Albanians, wouldlikean action obliging Turkey to giveher 
European provinces complete administrative authority, 
but maintaining intact the present political s/a/us quo, as 
otherwise there would be the certainty of having Turkey 
replaced in those territories by stronger and con- 
sequently more dangerous neighbours. The Italian 
Government seems to be determined not to have any 
colonial ventures, under any aspect, but at the same 
time to prevent, by force if necessary, the Albanian 
coast falling into the hands of some other Power, 
especially Austria. 


M. Compes’s speech at Marseilles, writes our Paris 
correspondent, disposes of the rumours that he meant 
to resign before October ; but it has disappointed those 
who expected a programme of reforms. His discourse 
was chiefly a harangue fro domo sua. M. Combes 
proposed to himself once more to justify his attitude 
towards religious orders. The Prime Minister, in the 
first place, gave statistics which demonstrate 
(which should demonstrate, if political parties were as 
well organised as they are in England) that the electors 
have sanctioned his religious politics ; in all departments 
of French political life partisans of the Cabinet have 
increased in number. At the Senate, after last January’s 
election, whilst the group of Ministerial senators rose 
from fifty-six to seventy, the number of anti-Ministerial 
members fell from forty-one to twenty-six, and of the 
thirty-two legislative elections, the 136 elections for 
council - generals which took place since the 
beginning of M. Combes’s politics, Ministerial 
members won respectively six and_ seventeen 
seats. After this statistical exordium M. 
Combes endeavoured to vindicate his Cabinet 
against the accusation brought by anti-Ministerial 
Republicans, and to demonstrate that he had legally the 
right of submitting only to the Chamber the laws 
refusing the applications asked by religious orders, of 
moving their rejection 7” globo and by general votes, 
and, lastly, of closing schools opened before 1901 by 
authorised congregations. This judicial and rather 
difficult demonstration took up all the time granted to 
M. Combes; and when, after having justified past 
politics, he laid down the new Ministerial pro- 
gramme, he was short and obscure, He spoke in 


a few words of a new organisation of public in- 
struction which should bring back to State schools 
the schoolboys diverted by religious schools, and “ of 
the formidable problem of working-men’s pensions ”; 
but he said nothing of the way of reorganising public 
instruction and establishing pensions. 


SENOR VILLAVERDE is already showing that a Prime 
Minister, even in Spain, needs to be something more 
than an able financier. The Ministry which succeeded 
that of Sefior Silvela with such startling suddenness 
was confessedly a stop-gap; but the problems with 
which it is confronted are becoming so threatening that 
its fall cannot be long delayed. Taking advantage of 
the weakness of the Government, Senor Salmeron has 
issued orders to commence active anti-monarchical 
propaganda, which the Government is meeting by 
repression. Large numbers of the working-class have 
been rendered desperate by the economic depression of 
the past months, and are expressing their discontent by 
riots and through the columns of a new anarchist news- 
paper in Madrid. Thirdly, the army and navy are in 
almost open revolt against the Premier’s economies. 
The future is rendered difficult to forecast owing to the 
uncertainty as to whether the Republicans, who will 
not take office themselves, would lend their support to 
a Liberal Government. There is talk of a coalition 
between Sefior Canalejas and General Weyler, who is 
regarded in Spain, even by those who strongly dis- 
approved his reign of terror in Cuba, as a man of 
unusual capacity. Se i. 

Tue Prussian Junkers have won a notable victory 
over the Government. It will not be forgotten that the 
agrarian majority in the Landtag precipitated a crisis 
in May, 1901, by their refusal to accept the great canal 
proposal upon which the Emperor had set his heart. 
One noteworthy feature of that scheme _ provided 
means for regulating the flow of water in the Elbe 
with a view to preventing the floods to which 
the region is subject. Naturally the landowners, 
while stubbornly refusing to vote the supplies for the 
construction of a new inland waterway, which 
would facilitate the importation of foreign grain, 
favoured that part of the outlay which promised to 
prevent the periodical destruction of their property. 
But the Government, in one of those spasms of firmness 
to which Count Biilow is subject, declined to separate 
the scheme into two distinct parts. So long as that 
represented the declared policy of the Government the 
reintroduction of the canal proposals appeared to be 
simultaneous with the occurrence of the next flood. 
Now last month, owing to the continuous rains, 
Silesia was visited by one of the most disastrous 
nundations on record, and it was at least possible 
that the loss of life and property would induce the 

landowners to reconsider their attitude. But what 
has happened shows that the subserviency of the 
Government to the Junkers is greater than had been 
imagined. For at a meeting of the Privy Council it 
has been formally decided to introduce at once a bill 
dealing with the waters of the Elbe—that is, to do that 
which the Government has hitherto protested it would 
never do. This surrender to the landowners is, and 
probably rightly, interpreted as a final abandonment of 
the canal scheme ; inother words, the complete triumph 
of the agrarian over the industrial interests of Prussia. 


THe grave news of Lord Salisbury’s health will 
be received with universal sorrow. Lord Salisbury 
has many admirers outside his own party. His political 
opinions are very far removed from Liberalism, but he 
has won a general respect by his sincerity, his reticence, 
his frank independence, his contempt for the spirit of 
self-advertisement and display which is so large an 
element in modern politics. His independence was 
shown when, in 1867, he resigned a great office as 
a protest against Disraeli’s opportunism, and it was 
impossible not to admire the temper that made him 
a recluse while he was Prime Minister. He passed 
out of office in silence, and everyone had hoped that 
his life would long be spared for the enjoyment of 
a congenial solitude, 
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THE MANIFESTO OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


HE word Economics, as every schoolboy should 
know, was originally applied not to the State, but 

to the household, and when it was desired to transfer 
some of the ideas which were connected with a woman’s 
thrifty and frugal management of a home to the larger 
sphere of the State, the adjective political was design- 
edly prefixed to the substantive Economy. During the 
quiet and prosperous decades which followed the intro- 
duction of Free Trade the science of Political Economy 
had degenerated, and the word folitical had been 
tacitly dropped by professors who busied themselves 
in ingenious sophistries and secondary distinc- 
tions rather than in developing and illustrating the 
large plain rules and practical truths which had 
been built up by Adam Smith and his immediate 
followers. In his powerful, and often pungect, 
History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776-1848, Dr. Edwin 
Cannan has shown how essentially practical were those 
great men like Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, whom it 
has suited a later generation to treat as mere theorists 
unconcerned with the forces and movements of their 
own time. With Adam Smith, indeed, political eco- 
nomy was a science, but it was also an art. It was a 
body of truth which appealed through reason to action, 
and called urgently upon the statesman to enforce its 
precepts. Nothing could more startle and perturb a 
purely academic mind, nursed in the fond hope that it 
may never be involved in any form of party strife, 
than Adam Smith’s definition of political economy. 
** Political economy,” says he, in introducing his tre- 
mendous indictment of the systems of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, ‘‘ considered as a branch of the 
science of a statesmen or legislator, proposes two 
distinct objects: First, to provide a plentiful revenue 
or subsistence for the people, or, more properly, to 
enable them to provide such a revenue or subsistence 
for themselves ; and, secondly, to supply the State or 
Commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public 
services. It proposes to enrich both the people and 

the Sovereign.” 

When after an unparalleled course of profligacy, 
the present Government was induced last year to 
resort to the shameful expedient of a bread tax, we felt 
that the time had come to ask those who sat in the chairs 
of Adam Smith to rise up in defence of those truths which 
constitute, as it were, their. title deeds. Unhappily the 
response was very meagre. Long years of seclusion and 
false conceptions of duty had made it difficult, almost 
impossible, to move. It was easy to write a balancing 
letter upon the pros and cons of the coal tax. It was 
more difficult to denounce the insidious beginnings of 
Protection which were introduced once more into our 
fiscal system by the taxes on corn and meal. It was a 
very little tax, they pleaded, too small to justify so 
disagreeable a novelty as the incursion of a professor 
into the domain of statesmanship. But the events 
of the last few months have brought our pro- 
fessors to a higher conception of their calling. 
The manifesto which appeared in last Saturday’s 
daily papers signed by the most distinguished 
professors and writers upon political economy in 
the United Kingdom, including Professor Marshall, 

of Cambridge ; Professor Edgeworth, of Oxford ; 








Professor Bastable, of Dublin ; Professor Nicholson, of 
Edinburgh ; and (appropriately enough) the ‘* Adam 
Smith” Professor (Smart) of the University ot Glasgow, 
is not only a document of great intrinsic value, for it 
sums up, as it were, the minimum that constitutes our 
articles of economic faith—but also it may safely be 
predicted a real landmark in the history of political 
thought and action like the petitions of the merchants in 
1820, or the report of the Bullion Committee, or the 
petition of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
When we mention that besides the four or five leading 
professors, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Dr. Cannan, Pro- 
fessor Gonner, and two eminent like 
Messrs. Bowley and Sanger are all signatories, it 
will be clear enough that almost the whole weight of 
academic authority has been thrown into the scale in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his three 
living predecessors were already seated. Against this 
we have to place the fact that Mr. Price of Oxford has 
mounted the opposite side of the balance, to which the 
Chancellor of the Birmingham University, having 
discarded all that he ever wrote or said on the subject, 
will doubtless summon his colleagues in due course, 
lest Mr. should be left 
isolation.* 

The manifesto has been printed in almost every 
daily newspaper of the United Kingdom, and we 
are, therefore, absolved from the necessity of repro- 
ducing the seven heads under which the arguments 
against any return to preferential and protective tariffs 
are so succinctly and yet so moderately stated. But it 
is worth while to observe that in addition to the ordi 
nary economic objections, our political economists very 


statisticians 


Price in too conspicuous 


properly add the mischiefs of domestic jobbery and 
imperial disruption : 

“The evil would probably be a lasting one, since ex 
perience shows that Protection, when it has once taken root, 
is likely to extend beyond the limits at first oe to it, 
and is very difficult to extirpate. There are also to be 
apprehended those evils other than material which Protec- 
tion brings in its train, the loss of purity in politics, the 
unfair advantage given to those who wield the powers of 
jobbery and corruption, unjust distribution of wealth, and 
the growth of ‘ sinister interests.’ 

“Secondly, we apprehend that the suggested arrange 
ments, far from promoting amity, may engender irritating 
controversies between the different members of the Empire. 
The growing sense of solidarity would be strained by an 
opposition of inierests such as was experienced in our 
country under Protection, and has been noticeable in the 
history of the United States and of other countries. Such 
an opposition of interests would be all the more disruptive 
in the case of the British Empire, as it is not held together 
by a central government.” 

The dissentient economist, Mr. Price, seems to 
think that Professors Marshall, Edgeworth, and the 
rest are not entitled to a decided opinion on a subject 
of national importance. They ought not to pronounce, 
he thinks, against the Preferential Tariff (7.c., the very 
worst and most wasteful form of Protection) until, if 
you please, the details of Mr. Chamberlain's proposal 
have been authoritatively made known. We are quite 
content upon this point to adopt the phraseology of 
an important northern contemporary, the Glasgow 
Herald: 


‘To state a decided opinion does not preclude anyone, 
even a professor (outside his classroom), from arguing with 
one of a contrary opinion. Again, Mr. Price misses the 
point when he objects to his colleagues pronouncing upon a 
sroposal before its details have been authoritatively made 
Laven Their pronouncement, whatever its worth, covers 
Mr. Chamberlain’s project, a tax on food for the con- 
solidation of the Empire, and also every modification of 


* It should be added that Mr. Price’s ‘counterblast has since 
been endorsed by two London professors. 
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which it could be capable under stress of political exigencies. 
What we wish to emphasise is that, as patriots, neither the 
signatories nor the dissentient can keep out of the arena. 
They need not justify the opinion that Preferential Tariffs 
would lead to Protectionism, and that Protectionism would 
endanger the purity of politics. The latter allegation is not 
seriously disputed; the former is already verified by the 
course the controversy is taking. But they will have to 
justify the statement that an increase of imports does not 
involve the diminished employment of workmen in the 
importing country. Mr. Chamberlain has said that the 
contrary is a ‘ mathematical truth,’ and he is the evangelist 
of the new Political Economy, and has many witnesses 
calling themselves practical men on his side.” 


We quite agree with our Glasgow contemporary that 
the professors will have to justify their contentions and 
especially their summary declaration that an increase 
of imports does not involve the diminished employment 
of workmen in the importing country. To anyone who 
has grasped the rudiments of economic science such a 
_ Statement is a mere truism, for the simple reason that 
imports must be paid for by exports; and just as an 
import involves productive labour abroad, so does an 
export involve productive labour at home. Everyone, 
so far as we know, is eager for the expansion of exports, 
but as the night follows the day, so must an expansion 
of imports follow an expansion of exports. An 
import corresponds to an export as concave to convex. 
It is a matter for real congratulation that the 
Glasgow Herald, which has, unhappily, during the 
last five years discarded the teachings of Adam Smith 
on the subjects of colonial aggrandisement and imperial 
expenditure, should be so well equipped with right views 
upon the kindred topics of preferential and protective 
legislation. We are not without hope that writers who 


so vehemently repudiate the idea of consolidating the 
Empire by preferential taxes and by retaliation or tariff 
war with foreign countries will, in the course of time, 


as their judgment cools and their vision becomes 
clearer, no less vehemently repudiate the blood and iron 
policy which exploited their patriotism and emptied 
their pockets in the war against two small republics. 
For it must never be forgotten that every great expo- 
nent of Free Trade, Adam Smith, Cobden, Bright, 
Peel, and Gladstone, has seen that war and military 
waste inevitably draw nations on to heavy taxation 
and a protectionist tariff. Fiscal reform and fiscal 
purity depend, and always will depend, in the long run 
upon peace and economy. 





MACEDONIA AND THE CONCERT. 


WEEK has produced no change in the actual situa- 

tion in Macedonia. It is still a region where 
ignorant armies clash by night. The Turks themselves 
claim no substantial successes; the area of the rising 
which at first was confined to the province of Monastir is 
steadily spreading, and all that is certain is that life is 
being sacrificed on a great scale, villages all blazing, 
and men’s minds are busy only in predicting worse 
calamities to come. Even the official optimism of Con- 
stantinople cherishes no brighter hope than that 
this rising will be the last effort of the insurgents 
‘*this year.” Of finality there is no prospect. The 
Turks themselves appear to realise that it is not in the 
power of all their legions to do more than compel the 
insurgents to retire for the winter to such shelter as 
their wretched hamlets may still afford. 


Next year 
the same problem must recur again. 


Of the European 


Powers only Russia appears to be keenly in- 
terested, and even she hardly appears to know what 
to do with the fleet which she has sent to Turkish 
waters. She has, indeed, demanded the appoint- 
ment of some more. European officers to lend 
moral support to the two young Swedes who are 
supposed to be reorganising the gendarmerie. But 
Russian statesmen are far too well informed about the 
conditions of Turkish administration to exaggerate the 
effect which the most energetic officers could produce. 
Russia knows very well that they would not be 
obeyed by their subordinates, or supported by their 
superiors, She knows that without a financial 
reorganisation the gendarmes would still have 
to rob to make good their nominal pay. She 
knows that while administration and the courts 
remain ia the hands of officials who depend on Yildiz 
Palace even an honest gendarmerie could do nothing. 
If it is true that she has required the Sultan to publish 
an official censure on the conduct of Hilmi Pashah, 
who is supposed to be carrying the reforms ioto effect, 
she has already confessed their failure. There is not a 
more enlightened Moslem in ihe Turkish service than 
Hussein Hilmi, but even he is a bureaucrat like 
the rest, trained in a system of racial ascendancy, 
responsible to the Sultan, surrounded by spies 
and impotent to enforce his authority over his 
governors and prefects, who are all of them as free as 
himself to correspond with.Yildiz Palace. Until every 
branch of the civil service is controlled by Europeans, 
and until at the head of the official heirarchy there 
stands a man with absolute powers, whose future 
career does not depend on the goodwill of Abdul 
Hamid’s Albanian enfourage, reforms remain a farce 
and insurrections will be as regular as harvests, and 
more usual than peace. 

Grave and indeed hopeless as the position is, the 
Powers, as usual, are waiting for a massacre to justify 
intervention. Mr. Balfour’s ignorant remark that 
‘‘as between the insurgents and the Turks the 
balance of criminality lies with the insurgents,” has 
produced upon the Sultan the effect which might have 
been foreseen. It is interpreted in Constantinople as a 
sanction for misrule, a recognition of the legitimacy of 
the staéus quo, an invitation to continue the traditional 
methods by which rebellions are always repressed 
in the East. Indeed the mischief has gone 
so far that our Ambassador has had to inform 
the Porte that Mr. Balfour’s words possessed 
‘‘a purely Parliamentary character, being designed 
for purposes of esoteric debate.” They were, in 
plain English, the insincerities of a party man. Mr. 
Balfour’s outlook on these questions could hardly have 
been more aptly defined. He regards the fate of a 
great population threatened by torture, famine, and 
massacre, as a mere subject for fencing and repartee. 
He is as incapable of grasping the real facts of the 
situation as he is of feeling one moment. of generous 
sympathy with a race that it is fighting—it may be in 
anger and with something of the savagery 
of the armed slave—against a crushing and inhuman 
tyranny. With a wave of the hand he dismisses the 
pledges of his predecessors and the guarantees of 
treaties, and leaves to the two Powers, which he 
rightly describes as ‘‘interested,” the privilege of 
playing for their own hand with the fate of a people to 
whom we promised freedom five-and-twenty years ago. 
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We are incapable of guessing what Russia’s policy 
in Macedonia can be, nor have we the clue to 
the movements of her fleet. But in the long run—if 
not now, then it may be next year—if the crisis follows 
the usual course of events in the East, the Power 
which begins by insisting on reform, and plays the 
part of protector to a resolute race in revolt, will find 
itself compelled to think of occupying the country itself, 
to prevent recurring massacres. That Austria should 
hold the West and Russia the East of Macedonia 
would for a moment be a welcome relief. It would 
mean the end of bloodshed and the beginning of reor- 
ganisation. If after a matter of four or five years 
it were certain that Austria and Russia would 
retire leaving an autonomous administration behind 
them, perhaps there could be no better remedy. But 
there is no reason to suppose that an occupation of this 
sort would be less permanent than Austrian rule in 
Bosnia or our own presence in Egypt. These Powers 
have great interest in the Balkans, and after five years 
their financial and political stake in the country would be 
not less but greater than it is to-day. Such anoccupation 
would mean the end of the dream of self-govern- 
ment and political development which to-day is 
nerving the rebels to heroic sacrifices. They are not 
fighting the Turks in the hope of exchanging their, 
present plight for that of the Finns and the Poles. Are 
we, then, to stand by while a race which is capable of 
freedom is subjected to a despotism less barbarous 
than that of Turkey but quite as autocratic? Nor 
would the effects of an Austro-Russian occupation be 
confined to Macedonia. Wedged in between the two 
great illiberal Empires, Servia and Bulgaria would find 
themselves reduced to the condition of vassal States, 
hedged by tariff walls and honeycombed with secret 
foreign agents. Their independence would be no better 
than a name. If England holds aloof, the moment will 
come when it will be too late to protest against such a 
consummation as this. France is hampered by her 
Russian ties, and Italy is an unwilling ally of Austria. 
_In this matter we are the diplomatic pivot. With us 
France and Italy might act. Without us they will do 
more than they did in the Armenian crisis, when Signor 
Crispi mobilised an army which waited only for the 
signal from London. Public opinion in France is already 
restless at what M. de Pressensé calls the ‘‘ abdication of 
the Western Powers,” and Italy is assembling a fleet in 
Sicilian waters. We could find no nobler way of con- 
secrating our new friendships than by reviving the 
tradition of duty and humanity in the Near East. The 
only solution worthy of civilisation is a mixed occupa- 
tion of Macedonia not by two Powers, but by the whole 
Concert, with a programme which would ultimately 
work out the same liberation which Crete enjoys to- 
day. 





THE PESSIMISM OF IMPERIALISM. 


M ANY of Mr. Chamberlain’s statements are 

insincere, made not because he himself feels 
some particular emotion, but because he wishes some- 
one else to feel a particular emotion. One is tempted 
to place in the category of these rhetorical flourishes 
his famous dictum that the Empire would dissolve 
without preferential tariffs. To do so would be to 
mistake the real significance of a declaration which 





was profoundly true to the history of modern Impe- 
rialism. If ever Mr. Chamberlain revealed him- 
self in one of his speeches, he did so in that 
trembling sentence. For Imperialism, once an idea of 
exaltation, a spirit of expansion and aggressiveness, 
is mainly at this moment an instinct of fear ; it is the 
result not of an exuberant confidence, but of an excited 
nervousness, betraying itself in a succession of panics. 
Liberals sometimes speak loosely of Imperialism as an 
exaggeration of national spirit, confusing it amid the 
miscellaneous emotions of war with that quarrel- 
some distortion of patriotism which is known as 
Jingoism or Chauvinism, whereas it is in truth a 
depression of national spirit, a haunting presenti- 
ment that the temper and qualities of Englishmen 
are deteriorating, and that it is only by means of all 
kinds of strange devices that the British race can be 
kept alive. The difference between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Chamberlain is that the one believed, and the other 
does not believe, in the strength, the tenacity, and the 
moral endurance of his countrymen. 

A few years ago a great Imperialist went out to 
South Africa. He saw two races living side by side, 
and he thought he saw a silent struggle for 
supremacy. Most Englishmen would have thought 
that their own blood and their own institutions would 
at least give a good account of themselves. Not so 
Lord Milner. He never paid the British race the com- 
pliment of doubting for a moment that its defeat was 
certain. He took it for granted that the Dutch race 
was stronger and more virile, and so convinced was he 
of the inferiority of the British race that he called for 
a war and a huge army from all corners of the 
earth to save the Empire. Lord Milner’s pessi- 
mism, it is true, never went the lengths of 
Mr. Rhodes’s despair of his country. That panic- 
stricken Imperialist was so absolutely satisfied that 
England was decadent that he believed she could only 
be saved from annthilation by converting herself into a 
State of the American Union. During the war some 
Liberals, still believing England to be strong enough 
to be reasonably moral, demanded that the two 
republics should not be deprived of their freedom. 
The answer from Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
was characteristic. They assured us thatif we tried any 
of those stupid experiments in courage the rest of 
the Empire would fall away, an answer characteristic of 
Imperialism in all countries, for it was the very reason 
Metternich gave, as the Minister of an Empire of 
various races and nationalities, for refusing all con- 
cessions to Venetia. Is it surprising that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, nurtured in this school of nervous and uneasy 
Imperialism, is the prey of the most disturbing 
hallucinations, hallucinations that after driving him to 
prostrate himself before Germany and America in the 
hope of winning their protection, have now made him 
believe that the Empire will go to pieces if Eng- 
land persists in thinking herself strong enough to dis- 
pense with artificial stimulants to the loyalty of Eng- 
lishmen over seas ? 

The explanation of this process is very simple. To 
the Imperialist everything is involved in maintaining 
not British ideas but British government, not British 
civilisation at its best but British administration even 
atits worst. The British flag is no longer respected 


as the symbol of a certain great spirit ; if British ideas 
make British control difficult or precarious, it is the 
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ideas that must go. There was something of a strong 
national spirit about the old British sentiment that our 
citizenship was too fine a thing to be largessed 
among the reluctant, that it was derogatory to our 
pride to accumulate unwilling subjects, that we were 
not so dependent on the glamour and false glory of a 
parvenu power as to think it worth while to govern 
aaything, anybody, and anyhow. During the slave 
trade controversy some Englishmen argued that, as the 
trade was inevitable, our ships might as well have the 
trade as anyone else ; others replied that, if the trade 
was inevitable, it had better be carried on under 
any flag rather than the British. If Lord 
Milner were suddenly to announce to us _ that 
we had to choose between an extreme form of slavery 
in the Transvaal and the restoration of Republicanism, 
how many Englishmen would have enough spirit to 
choose the second? The Imperialists would tell us the 
Empire was not strong enough to stand the shock of a 
surrender. 

The most complete illustration of the part 
Imperialism plays in undermining national spirit 
was given by Lord Rosebery in his famous 
Edinburgh speech, when he told us the Empire 
had absorbed so much territory, that we must recog- 
nise that we could not emulate the prowess of our 
ancestors in the defence of freedom in the East. Im- 
perialism had made of us a neutral England, a default- 
ing England, a Meroz in the day of Europe's 
conflicts, or what Burke thought France was become 
in 1790, a blank on the map of Europe. Let any- 
one remember England’s part in the fortunes and 
distresses of Europe as it was conceived by Chatham, by 
such Whigs as Fox and Burke, by Canning, by 
Palmerston, by Lord John Russell, by Gladstone, and 
then turn to this spectacle of a captive England, 
captive in the preoccupations and alarms of Empire, 
weak and cynical, disarmed by an uneasy feeling 
that it no longer reposes on the security of its own 
pristine vigour, but that it is composed of a 
whole series of vulnerable artificialities. It is 
that uneasiness which explains modern Imperialism, 
and explains its latest phase. The old type of the 
British colonist was a man who took his fortunes in 
his hands and created a career and those institutions 
that were the concrete expression of his energy, 
and daring, and ideas. Mr. Rhodes’s idea of colonisa- 
tion was a huge international syndicate buying up 
property, institutions, and the freedom of communities, 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain could not believe 
that the racial qualities of Englishmen were robust 
enough for their task or that colonies which owed 
nothing to the Mother Country except protection and 
liberty, the most stimulating gift in the world, could 
retain any sentiment of affection for her. Hence, from 
this disparagement of the national spirit of their country, 
from the conviction that Englishmen are weak and 
not strong—-weak colonists, weak politicians, weak 
Englishmen—came the Raid, the war, the Zollverein. 

To grasp the medium through which the Empire 
is seen by the Imperialist—as a great system of 
precarious occupations and administrations—one must 
go back to the part Imperialism was meant 
to play by Disraeli. That great Oriental 
adventurer conceived Imperialism as a melodrama 
for the democracy, a great spectacular recreation, a 
diversion from the fatigue and exhaustion of reform. 


That character it has never quite lost. Imperialism has 
never become the business of the nation. The ordinary 
Liberal, remembering that we are responsible directly 
for nearly three hundred millions of people who 
are periodically swept by famine, enters the House of 
Commons on a drowsy August afternoon, learns that 
almost alone on that day in the year is there any discus- 
sion of Indian affairs, and finds some thirty members of 
Parliament attending the debate, a large proportion of 
whom are interested in it because some item of Indian 
revenue affects their own constituents. Perhaps his 
thoughts stray to the picture of thousands of huddled 
men and women living stifled and poisoned lives in 
garrets and quarrels and drink, the proud rulers of 
those millions of dusky and stranger Hindoos. To the 
Liberal it is a solemn reflection; to the Imperialist 
it is irrelevant. For the Imperialist is never conscious 
of England as a nation, he is only conscious of England 
as a caste. The democracy may be flattered by rousing 
allusions to the proud dominion it has inherited, but 
the Imperialist wants nothing so little as to see that 
democracy intervene in Imperial affairs. 

Imperialism was meant to be a diversion from the 
efforts after self-government in England, a pageant to 
distract men from the heroic passages of reform 
through which the masculine genius of Mr. Gladstone 
had carried England, an interruption of the 
advance of democracy. Its purpose to-day is the same. 
Lord Rosebery raises the catchword of efficiency 
because he conceives it as the alternative to democracy, 
a lightning conductor for our plutocratic system. If 
Liberals still believe in democracy they must answer 
Imperialism by an attempt to recreate a national spirit, 
a national self-confidence. It is only by conquest, says 
the Imperialist, by ruling white men despotically, by 
abandoning your doctrines of Free Trade, that you can 
maintain your position in the world. The Liberal has his 
remedy still. You have tried tyranny, coercion, and you 
admit that the Empire is not strong, but in peril. You 
have tried Imperialism. I would try Nationalism. You 
wish to try Protection, but I would try democracy. Why 
should England have less than two-thirds as many voters 
as France? Why should we maintain an aristocratic 
system of land tenure which no other nation in Europe 
still allows? Many men are arguing as if the only 
issue at stake was Free Trade and Protection. It is 
the governing and immediate issue. But Imperialism 
must be encountered not by complacent satisfaction 
with past achievements, but by the fierce and fiery 
energy of men who believe that no civilisation is 
adequate or secure unless it represents the will and 
the ideas of the people that live underit. The great 
reforms of last century were the result of a spirit 
which believed that citizenship was an inspiring and 
sublime thing, which wished to make our institutions 
the image of our own energies, which sought to 
release the nation from the grip of monopoly and 
privilege, and to prevent the maladies of one genera- 
tion from becoming the diseases of the next. It is in 
that spirit that we must try to renovate the health and 
vigour which have been sapped in the exhausted atmo- 
sphere of Imperialism. If the Liberal Party will 
determine to make England what she is not to-day to 
the commonest of her children, a country in which they 
have areal and passionate share, it can laugh at the 
nightmares that have scared politicians who sought in 
tyranny abroad the escape from self-government at home. 
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“DANNY ”"—AN APPRECTATION.* 


DO not know what the critics have said of Danny. I 
have taken good care not to read them. I do not 
approach this book in the spirit of criticism. He who has 
once fallen under the spell of “the wee man with the dear 
eyes” can appreciate Danny, as, indeed, none other can, 
but to criticise is not for him. “Man was not made to 
question, but adore.” No one can understand that as he 
can who has worshipped at the shrine of the Dandie. 
Moreover, it was once mine to own and love a Danny who, 
like Mr. Ollivant’s, was brought within an ace of drowning, 
and became “a pathetic sea-grey misery” in consequence. 
That Danny’s head looks down upon me from its framed 
canvas as I write, as lifelike as Miss Fairman’s “ faithful 
portrait of the hero.” And with these memories 1s it 
strange that Mr. Ollivant’s work appeals to me as to one 
ot the brotherhood, a fellow-worshipper ; and that I could 
no more criticise his Danny than I could dissect him ? 

Mr. Ollivant has presented us with a prose poem not 
to be recommended to the superior person who has a lofty 
contempt for sentiment, but which is like 

‘“*Music stealing 

All the soul of feeling” 
to those that love the “ little brother,” the friend of man, and 
more especially to them that are of the cult of Danny. It 
is a living picture that which he has drawn cf the old Scotch 
Laird, the stark Heriot, terror of kirk-breakers, whose motto 


is “1 kenna canna,” and who rules the village with a rod of | 


iron from the old house by the moor where he lives with 
his two ancient retainers, Deborah and Robin. But the 
most delightful picture of all is that of his child-wife, 
“ Missie,” with the russet gold hair, a dream of beauty, love, 
and laughter, and alas! like a dream fading away. To her 
it was that Danny came as a present sent by a former suitor, 
one Andie Campbell. It was all because of Danny’s eyes. 
“T never saw such eyes,” he wrote, “ outside the head of an 
angel and one other, whom I mustn’t think of any more. 
I can’t keep the little beggar because of his eyes.” Now, 
every member of the cult knows well that of all the many 
charms of fhe Dandie the greatest is the charm of those 
large brown eyes, so we know that sweet Missie’s eyes must 
have been glad eyes, trustful eyes, tender eyes, wistful eyes, 
pathetic eyes; and we can sympathise with poor Master 
Andie’s trouble. : 

Very charming is the picture of Danny’s first introduc- 
tion to the gruff old man, the last of the Lairds of 
Hepburn : 

“There came a knock at the Laird’s door, very shy. 

“* Who's there ?’ he growled. 

“*Tt’s me, Massa,’ said a timid voice. , , 

‘“*Come in, Me,’ said the Laird, grimly, and swung in his 
chair. 

“ There entered the Laird’s lady, who might have been his 
daughter. 

“*I’'m not disturbing you?’ she asked, standing against 
the door, slim, shy, and with alarmed child’s eyes. 

“* Vou are,’ said the Laird. 

*** Oh,’ said the lady, ‘ sh—shall I go?’ 

***Tt’s done now.’ 

‘“** Awful sorry,’ said the lady. 

“The Laird grunted. 

““* What is it ?’ ; 

*** Oh, it’s nothing,’ said the lady, and whispered, ‘ Hush! 
do hush /’ to a noise of snuffling without. 

“ Why disturb me, then?’ 

“** Because it’s—well—rather nice.’ 

“* Oh, show it in!’ said the Laird. 

*** May 1?’ she cried, with leaping eyes, and opened the 
door delicately. 

“*Danny !’ she called, bent, and enticed with slim long 
fingers. ‘Hss Hss! Danny, wee man !’ 

“ Busily through the crack there came a knightly babe in 
tabard of clouded silver; long and low and battle-jawed, 
who halted on a lion’s skin, and stood there with uplifted 
head and the shy, delightful dignity of one gentleman doubt- 
ful of his welcome at the hands of another.” 

Needless to say, Missie keeps the little man, and loves 
him as a mother loves her bairn, and of course being a 
hunter, and of independent spirit, as every true-bred Dandie 


*Danny: The story of a Dandie Dinmont. By Alfred Ollivant, 
author of “Owd Bob.” London: John Murray. 1903. 


is, he causes endless anxiety by his long absences hunting 
and “killing” on the moor. Mr. Ollivant writes as a lover, 
and knows well every characteristic look, trick, and habit 
of the Dandie. Take this little sketch, for instance. 
Marjory is waiting and watching with the faithful but ill- 
approving Deborah in the cold, wet evening, “ slim wisp of 
black with Hair of russet gold,” looking steadfastly “ towards 
the birchwoods hanging like a grey bloom on the bosom of 
the moor”: 


“* Here he is!’ she cried joyfully. 

** Where ? 

“* Just coming.’ 

“*He has been just coming this great while,’ sneered the 
other. 

“She looked up the hillside and beheld a little busy 
shadow bustling through the dimness towards them. . . . 
Steadfastly down the hill through the heather he ploughed, 
the crusader homing from his quest; off the hill, on to the 
lawn, all in tender hurry to be with his lady once again. 

“*Come here!’ she called. 

“But there was no need; for he came to her gladly, and 
lay at her feet, meek knight, and never stirred while she 
whipped her skirts remorselessly. 

“*Tt hurts me more than it does you, mind!’ she panted, 
giving her ankle one last fierce cut, and rose; and he rose, 
too, gay at heart again, shook himself, and sallied furiously 
at the yellow cat licking thin lips upon the path.” 

Or this, a little later: 

“Fearfully Missie opened the door and harkened. All 
now was stillness, undisturbed. Softly she closed the door, 
and with hushed feet stole across to him who sat, sedate 
grey figure, nodding drowsily before the fire. Bending cver 
him, she took his face between her hands; and ne, dream- 
ing dreams of slaughter and the chase, looked up and beheld 
her above him in long white raiment, with hair like the 
shadow of the glory to come veiling her. 

“*Danny, try to be a better boy,’ she whispered, 
kissed him on the eyelids tenderly— for mum’s sake.’ 

““He rose and stood, his hands in hers, lifting a grey 
muzzle and shy eyes to adore her reverently.” 


Very pathetic is Missie’s parting with her babe on her 
deathbed. 


““*You will be good to him, Massa? You won't 
won’t—not even if ’times he does kill and slay ?’ 

“She broke down quite and sobbed. 

“*If you like me at all’—she gasped and lifted a stream- 
ing face. ‘I love him so—he’s such a darling—he’s so 
naughty.’ 

‘The Laird bent and kissed her dumbly. 

“She wrestled with her sobs, smiling at him through the 
rain. 

“* Thank you, Massa,’ she said, and patted his hand. 

“* Bye, my Danny,’ and waved to him. ‘Try to be a 
better boy—and not too bluggy. And don’t quite forget 
your mum.’ 

“Then he was borne away, and she blew him rainy kisses 
whom she would never see more this side.” ; 


Pitiful, too, is the tale of Danny’s grief when he finds 
that his “Mum” has been taken from him. Take this of 
many passages which I should like to quote : 


“Through the hall he shot and up the stairs at three- 
legged run, to wait outside the door of his lady in a passion 
of expectancy. 

“There the woman found him, urgent to be admitted. 

. ““*She is no there, Danny,’ she whimpered, but opened to 

im. 

“*In he thrust furiously; saw the empty bed, and stood 
quite still, as one shocked to death; and the hope died out 
of him as the soul dies out of a man. 

“Then he threw up his head as if to howl; but no sound 
came. So he stood a moment in the centre of the floor, grey 
muzzle in the air, like a lost soul praying. 

“ Then he turned and trailed out.’ 


But Danny, with that irresistible fascination which 
belongs to his kind, wins the hearts of them all, the grim 
Laird, the stern-seeming Deborah Awe, the rough Robin 
Crabbe ; and not only wins their hearts, but makes them all 
his willing and devoted slaves. I cannot resist one last 
delicious extract : 


“*Dear sakes!’ she cried [it is Deborah that speaks], 
‘he was here and is not. O! if he has gone back to Missie’s 
room!’ and she started hot-foot down the passage, but the 
Laird stayed her. 

““* He is coming,’ he said; and as he said it the tick- 
tacking of nail-shod feet upon the boards came to their ears. 

“ At the far end of the passage Danny appeared, and in 
his mouth a lady's riding-whip. 

“ He came to the Laird’s feet, dropped his burthen there, 
and stood over it, wagging, wide-n.outhed, well pleased. 


and 
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“OQ, Missie!’ cried the woman, her apron to her eyes. 
‘O, the wee man!’ For just so had he been wont to do 
for his lady when home from red doings in the dawn, 
coming to wake her, and bringing with him the whip with 
which she was to chasten him. 

“The Laird picked up the whip. 

“*Na! screamed the wonian, 
threatened knight. 

‘““* Never,’ said Robin, truculently rolling up his cuffs, 
‘but over the last corp of Robin Crabbe!’ 

“*Put him down!’ ordered the Laird in his curt way. 

“© Will I?’ said the woman, and looked at Robin. 

“*Tt’s your affair, said Robin, ani withdrew 
down the passage. 

“* Put him down!’ reiterated the Laird. 

“ The woman obeyed, and with shut eyes began to pray. 

“The Laird bent till his face was close to that of the 2.cev 
man at his feet! 

‘“**T will lay no finger on you, Danny,’ said he, ‘ now or 
ever.’ 

‘* Danny stood at his feet with lifted face and dubious tail; 
then he raised himself and stood against the Latrd’s kaee 
and pawed. 

“The Laird took the paw in his own great hand; and 
Danny looked up into his eyes, and thereafter was the 
Laird’s liegeman for ever.” 


and snatched up the 


acroitly 


There is a great depth of pathos in that. “T will lay 
no finger on you, Danny, now or ever,” coming from the 
grim Laird, the stark Heriot. And how life-like are aJl the 
varied pictures of “the sea-grey knight”—the wee man 
meekly lying down to receive his mock whipping, the in- 
evitable “ shaking himself” afterwards, the combined affec- 
tion and naughtiness, loving obedience and wayward in- 
dependence, the questioning eyes, the “ battle-jawed ” face, 
the deep chest, the large fore-paws, or “hands,” as Mr. 
Ollivant and many another of the cult has lovingly called 
them! “Danny stood in the door, mighty-chested, regard- 
ing them with faithful eyes.” That is a little photograph 
from the life. This also: “ The little knight came plough- 
ing through the bracken at three-cornered canter, greeting 
the old man merrily, as of old, with grin and friendly twinkle 
of ears, the familiar light deep in faithful eyes. Here was 
not the Weary Heart of the night before. This was the 
Warden of the Marches, glowing, battle-alert, thte shadow 
lifted.” 

Now the rest of the acts of Danny and all that he did, 
and his death on the high Lammermore, are they not written 
in Mr. Ollivant’s book? To that book I must refer all those 
who may be interested, all those of the confraternity of 
Danny, for I will not spoil the story of Danny by attempting 
to give an abstract of it. I will not try to paint Danny’s 
“ portrait in little.” Neither do I say anything of the very 
striking picture which Mr. Ollivant has given us of an 
isolated village community of bygone days in the far North. 
I say nothing of the witch Sarah Ogg, or her daft son Simon, 
or old Andra, except that the reader will find it well worth 
while to make their acquaintance ; for I am only now con- 
cerned with this book so far as it is “ the story of a Dandie 
Dinmont.” 


G. G. G. 





THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PUNISHMENT. 


6 ee is an extremely well-observed scene which 
throws not a little light on the theory and 
practice of punishment in Samuel Butler’s posthumous 
novel, Zhe Way of All Flesh, a wayward and inequal 
but really original book, of which the earlier 
chapters at least deserve to rank among the classics. 
The Rev. Theobald Pontifex, a superb type of the 
mid-Victorian parental egoist, has rebuked his little 
boy Ernest for saying ‘‘ tum” instead of ‘‘ come.’’ He 
commands, he reproves, he exhorts, but still the boy 
says ‘‘tum.” At length he gives him “‘a last chance,” 
declaring that if he still fails to say ‘‘ come,” ‘‘ I shall 
know that you are wilful and naughty.” The last 
chance failed, the parental egoist felt that he had been 
defied, and there followed a solemn exit and muffled 
screams, after which the great, good man returned, 
“red-handed as he was,” to conduct family prayers, 
with appropriate readings from Moses. The attitude 


of an organised society towards its criminals is in 
many ways uncommonly like that of Mr. Pontifex 
towards Ernest. It hardly considers them at all 
as beings with an independent existence who have 
rights and interests of their own. It thinks only 
of its own dignity, which has been outraged. It has 
takensmall pains to train them or tounderstand them first. 
It would have been too much trouble for Mr. Pontifex 
to explain to Ernest the movement of the tongue which 
would have enabled him to articulate a hard C, It was so 
much easier tocommand. And when it comes to punish 
it chooses a mode of asserting itself which cannot possibly 
make it easier for the culprit to do better in the future. 

If we were honest with ourselves we should 
probably have to admit that at bottom our legal 
punishments are little better than organised and 
legitimate vengeance. There is in frank vengeance at 
least this merit, that we are taking up a direct personal 
attitude towards the man who has offended us. We 
are acting with reference to him and to his action, and 
we intend that he, and he alone, shall feel the conse- 
quences of what we do. To aman who contemplates 
revenge one may put the direct Socratic question, 
“Do you punish to make the culprit better 
or to make him worse?” and he will be obliged to 
give a straight answer. The sophisticated person 
evades that dilemma and invokes abstractions. 
He will tell you that he punishes in order to deter. He 
is thinking, not of the actual criminal, but of other pos- 
sible criminals. He is reckoning, not with the actual 
crime, but with other crimes in the future which this 
man, or others like him, may one day commit. 
In this way he contrives to remove the business 
of punishment from the sphere of morality. He 
wriggles out of the personal relationship in which 
he stands to the offender, and makes his appeal 
to superior interests and remoter consequences. 


Apart from the objection that this is to ignore the one 


person whose interests really are at stake, the one 
relationship which has in tact arisen, the theory is a 
sorry piece of bad reasoning. Punishment, broadly 
speaking, is a very ineffective deterrent. The man 
who commits a crime of passion acts under some over- 
mastering impulse which makes him blind to conse- 
quences and indifferent to the future. The other man 
who commits a mean crime in cold blood has made 
his calculations, and decided that the gains 
more than balance the risks. He realises that 
he may be caught, but he is conv'nced that where others 
have failed he will succeed. But, take what view we 
may of the ulterior consequences of punishment, from 
the moment that we have restricted an offender's 
liberty and condemned him for a period to a certain 
way of life, we have contracted towards him a responsi- 
bility which we can justify only by the effects of our 
treatment upon the man himself. 

Only the confirmed official optimist would be pre- 
pared to argue that the system of solitary confinement 
and routine labour which we actually adopt can have 
any beneficial effect among the prisoners: we straight- 
way do our best to atrophy the whole social side of his 
nature. He has probably come to grief because he 
found work dull and difficult: we therefore set him to 
pick oakum. He has been cruel perhaps because his 
imagination was defective: we confine it to the four 
walls of his cell. He has erred simply because his 
mind was feeble and unformed: we shut it up to 
stagnate in memories of its own past. He has 
Grifted into mischief because he had failed to form 
sound habits; we thereupon drill him in regular ways 
of life indeed, but ways which have no sort of relation 
to the environment to which ne will one day return. 
Ingenuity could hardly invent a system less likely to 
instruct or to improve. Happily the system is at last 
on the high road to reform. An article in Tuesday’s 
Times describes a new method which was adopted in 
the case of the younger and less incorrigible criminals 
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at Dartmoor. They live indeed in cells, but 
they spend the greater part of their day in a big 
carpenter’s shop. They have a capital school in which 
they learn drawing and history and much else that is 
more interesting than the three R’s. They have 
gardens to cultivate, and an abundant supply of 
healthy boys’ books—tales of travel and adventure. 
They mix to some extent with one another and, above 
all, with their instructors. Here at last an attempt is 
really being made to educate in a humane spirit, The 
criminal leads a human life among other men who are 
not all depraved. His mind and his hands are trained ; 
he is put to attractive labour ; he has his pleasures, 
and his imagination and his sympathies are cultivated. 

The experiment seems exceedingly hopeful. One 
only asks why it should start on so small a scale, and 
why its benefits should be confined to lads. A mature 
man may be capable of profiting by such a system, 
while he certainly cannot draw good from that 
which it is beginning to supersede. But even this 
new system does not go far enough. It still affords 
little scope for the development of social instincts. 
The lad is still too much surrounded by others as 
depraved as himself, and the discipline is too rigid to 
develop acts of self-control and self-reliance. The 
ideal prison should repeat as nearly as possible the 
conditions of free life, It should be rather a penal 
settlement than a gaol. It should have its consider- 
able population of picked men and women of good 
character willing to live among the convicts, to enter 
into their thoughts, and to reclaim not by the 
formal process of instruction, but by comradeship 
in their labours and recreations. It should have its 
opportunities for association in games and in societies, 
and the convict whose conduct warrants such freedom 
should be allowed these means for self-development. 
There should be within its ample confines every grade 
of restraint and every possibility of virtual freedom. 
The whole purpose of its existence should be not to 
make a man who can earn good conduct marks by 
negative virtues in a solitary cell, but to turn an enemy 
of society into a social being who has formed the 
morals of a citizen, and acquired under the minimum of 
restraint habits which will not desert him when all 
restraint is removed. 

But, after all, it shows a certain poverty of re- 
source that we should in all cases turn to prison-life as 
our one expedient to restrain and reform. There are 
other modes of existence where these conditions can be 
better fulfilled, if our object is not merely to degrade 
and punish. Take, for example, the typical hooligan. 
His mode of life is a revolt against the monotony of a 
city existence. He is not the average dull criminal. He 
possesses some imagination, some social instinct, some 
wish for distinction. He longs for adventure ; he forms 
gangs held together by loyalty, and he strives to excel 
by daring or resource. His misfortune is that instead 
of being born in the backwodds, he was bred in a town. 
He cannot war upon wild beasts or savages, and there- 
fore he attacks policemen or molests unoffending way- 
farers. His object is not plunder, and he is not criminal 
in the sense that he is deliberately malicious. He 
simply lacks outlet for his aggressive and combative 
talents. The sane course would seem to be 
to accept him as he is, to give him some 
scope for his energies, to train them in a harm- 
less direction, to let him have his fling in some 
way that will rather benefit than harm society, and in 
the process to tame without crushing him. 


PROGRESS OF THE INQUIRY. 
Tue Firrn CHAPTER, ENTITLED, ‘‘ THE ANIMALS.” 


HE fifth—and, in some respects, or, as Mr. 
. Balfour has put it, ‘“‘ in many ways,” the most 
important—meeting of the Cabinet Committee ap- 


pointed to Inquire upon the Causes of our National 
Decline and to suggest some Remedy Therefor, was 
held at Downing-street in the usual place: the little 
room on the first floor to the left of the door. 

The window, sketches of which have already ap- 
peared in the illustrated papers, may be distinguished 
by the new and perfectly clean panes of glass replacing 
those broken during the recent alarm of Fire. 

A large crowd began to assemble at two o'clock out- 
side the premises wherein the tragedy was to take 
place, and it was with difficulty that a number of police- 
men in plain clothes, but shod in the regulation 
boots, kept a lane open through the anxious though 
good-natured populace. 

Mr. Chamberlain was the first toarrive, accompanied 
by the Postmaster-General. They came on foot, fault- 
lessly dressed and apparently in the highest good 
humour. 

Shortly afterwards the Duke of Marlborough 
appeared inthe lowest good humour, bearing several very 
large volumes on horseback. Thecrowd waitedin vain for 
the other members of the Committee ; they did not come. 

Meanwhile it was explained to the Court within 
that the three members present constituted a quorum, 
and the sitting was opened by 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rising and saying he would detain 
them but a very few moments. He pointed out that his 
opponents were perpetually harping sordidly upon 
the mere economic evils which might follow 

ethe introduction of Preferential Free Trade. To 
reply to these criticisms might have baffled a 
man of less determination; he could not ask 
volunteers to come forward and submit themselves to 
the test, and his—he supposed he must call him his 
honourable—friend had refused to lend the Boer 
Prisoners still (he was glad to say) in captivity. He 
had surmounted those difficuities. He would call a 
number of living animals upon whom the whole 
scheme, from the recent procedure in Parliament to 
the effect of cheap tobacco upon the stomach, had 
been tried. (Zo the Door-keeper.) (et loose the—-- 

The proceedings were here interrupted by the 
CounseL for the Cospen CLus, who rose and said he 
had a ‘‘replevin et demurrer” to lay before the Court. 
He believed such action to be cognisable under the 
writ ‘‘on Hezretico Comburendo,” and submitted, in 
all respect, that it was indictable by the Chartered 
Secretary of the S.P.C.F.C.H.H.* before the Justices 
in Eyre or in Chambers. 

Mr, CuamBer.ary, holding in his hand a little slip 
of paper, spoke in his legal capacity as member of the 
Privy Council ; still deciphering the said slip,he pointed 
out that the jurisdiction of the Courts Seizined was in- 
ferior to that of the Courts ‘‘ En Plein” such as was 
this Court. He was sure of his facts. He would allow 
no interruption, contradiction, observation, Garrant in 
Warren or in Main, Bart, Blaspheme or Marraeny 
under pain of contempt. He trusted his learned brother 
(turning to the Duke of Marlborough) would agree 
with him. 

The Duke or MARLBOROUGH, rising with his hands 
clasped behind his back, spoke in so low a tone that 
he could hardly be heard. He was understood to say 
that it was all right. 

Mr. AusTeN CHAMBERLAIN, speaking De Auctoritate 
Sud, said they had heard the opinion of the 
greatest statesman and jurist in England, and also of 
one who, as one of the highest members of the Highest 
Court in the Realm—the House of Lords—was an un- 
impeachable authority. 

The Court thus agreeing, CounsEL for the CoppEN 
Cus was fined a hundred pounds for contempt, and 
the Inquiry proceeded. 

The first witness to be called was a Horse. 
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As it was evidently impious to swear the animal, and 
impossible to take his affirmation with hand lifted over 
the head in the Agnostic style, he was allowed to pledge 
himself by proxy that he would do nothing for the sake of 
gain, prejudice, hate, love, favour, or worldly advantage. 

The Trainer then explained that the horse would 
prove to demonstration that muzzling produced no ill 
effect upon living creatures. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Have you tried the experiment 
upon Human Beings ? 

The TRAINER: No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, what # 

The TRAINER: No, your worship. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (s/erndy): That is better. . ‘ 
(Gently) You have not tried it upon Human Beings 
because you thought an experiment én corporis vireo 
would suffice ? 

The TRAINER: ...? ...? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (/es/7/y): Do you hear me ? 

The TRAINER (su/ki/y): Yus! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (/0 the Court, and especially to 
the Press): The Horse, you will observe, is free. He 
can whinny, neigh, or bite at will. Observe! 

(A¢ this word a gentleman called JAMES ran a pin 
into the Witness, who thereupon lashed out a violent 
kick against the wall.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : He shall now be muzzled. 

(A large leathern bag completely enveloping its 
jead and mane was then put over the witness, who 
thereupon shuffled uneasily as though bewildered. ) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Now! 

(Mr. JAMEs again touched up the witness with the 
pin. Instead of kicking, the witness danced in an 
agtlated manner and went through various contortions.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: | think no further proof is 
needed of the advantage—or at any rate the innoxious- 
ness—of the muzzle or gag. I trust the experiment 
will put an end to those foolish complaints in Parlia- 
ment and the Press which have recently caused the 
continent itself to sneer. Next! 

The next witnesses called were Two Pics. 

The Counset for the Cosppen Ciup, at the risk 
of his fortune, rose to protest, His disclaim was not 
so much against the Pigs themselves (porcs de s 7), 
tor the Court had allowed them, and he (emphatically) 
was not there to contradict the superior wisdom of the 
Court. It was rather against the presence of /wo 
witnesses in the box at the same time. It was wholly 
opposed to the spirit of Our English Law. Latterly 
that spirit had been attacked in a hundred ways : 

Prisoners could speak for themselves, even solicitors 
—he was ashamed to say—could plead in inferior 
Courts, but two witnesses in the same box was 
more, he thought, than the temper that produced an 
Eldon and a Halsbury could stand. Let alone the re- 
laxation of the moral bond (for how could these two 
witnesses feel in common the awful meaning of an 
individual oath ?) let alone the moral bond. . . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (suddenly): You are making a 
speech ! 

The Counse. for the Cospen CLus was then 
taken off to prison, and the Inquiry proceeded. 

The Witnesses solemnly deposed by another’s 
mouth (as do infants in baptism) that they were born 
of one litter in the beautiful old-world village of . . . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Go on! go on! 

WITNEssEs, continuing, affirmed that they were 
reared in the same way to the age of six months. It 
was then determined to feed the one (Tom) in the Pro- 
tectionist, the other (Bill) in the Free Trade spirit. All 
manner of food was stuffed into the latter at all hours ; 
the former had a sparse meal once a week of honest 
English husks and bean-pods, with a little straw. Look 
at them now! “Kruger,” the free-trader pig, was so 
fat he could hardly walk. His life was a burden: he 
implored the release of death. ‘‘ Roosevelt,” on the 
other hand, was a frisky, amiable, and active pig, 


capable of the most amusing tricks, and.a fit companion 
for the best wits of the age. 

The WirtngsseEs then stood down after receiving the 
thanks of the Court. 

A Ferret, two Dormice, and a CAPERCAILZIE 
having been heard to little effect, 

A Tratnep Lion was sworn, and showed, in the 
most amusing manner, under the artificial stimulus of 
a trainer with a whip, how in old age with his teeth 
drawn and his spirit thoroughly broken, even so 
dangerous a beast could be put to the most useful work: 
such as rolling a log, balancing a see-saw, ploughing the 
sand, wiping a plate, and even roaring at command more 
loudly than in youth. The Imperial Brute was dressed 
in a large Union-Jack, and while it provided instruction 
afforded also entertainment to the company. 

A Boa-Constrictor was called to show that 
indirect taxation was capable of indefinite expansion 
and a Hippopotamus to satisfy the Court that a broad 
basis was synonymous with stability. 

Many other witnesses, subpoenaed at enormous ex- 
pense, carried conviction to all present, when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN ordered to be introduced the ELEPHANT, 
presented by our Friend and Ally, the Maharajah of 
Gum. 

After some delay, during which the anxiety of the 
Court was terrible to behold, a Marabout arrived an- 
nouncing that the Faithful Animal and Loyal Servant of 
the Empire had breathed its last that very hour in its 
Rooms at St. James’s! The Marabout, who elected to be 
sworn in the Hindoo manner, that is, formally and with- 
out prejudice, recounted with many sobs the last hours 
of the noble Pachyderm, It was chosen, he assured 
the Court, on account of its peculiar longevity ; it being 
assumed by His Highness the Maharajah (Here witness 
bowed once to the Court, once to the Royal Arms, and once 
to nothing in particular) that an animal which had 
outlived the Empire of the Great Mogul would survive 
the protracted Inquiry upon the Fiscal Relations of the 
&c., &c. Alas! Providence had otherwise disposed ! 

In achastened and humble mood, and dwelling upon 
the vanity of human affairs, the Court solemnly adjourned, 
Mr. Chamberlain was heard to murmur, in the words of 
Burke, ‘*‘ What shadows we are and what shadows we 
pursue !’’ a phrase which he immediately entered in his 
pocket-book under the heading ‘‘ p. 273, pop. quota. ; 
mem. Latin original?” H. B. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssinGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HERE is nothing in Mr. Bernard Shaw's new 
book which comes to me with a greater shock 

than the confession that his doings in the world, and 
his walkings up and down it, have left him com- 
pletely disillusioned as to ‘‘ education, progress, and so 
forth.” When I read that I feel as David Copperfield 
felt when (in later life) he met Julia Mills, once of the 
‘*desert of Sahara,” grown opulent and material. So 
did I, an ardent misanthropist of twenty-seven, find in 
Mr. Shaw, a tolerant ‘‘ meliorist”’ of (about) thirty-two, 
a guide to better things in the days when the Fabian fly 
on the wheel was busy fancying itself a very Monster of 
Projection. How we change! Gone are Mr. Shaw’s 
ideals, including his warfare on ideals. He has becomea 
Tory, or a Nietzschian (it is the same thing), to whom 
the world is meaningless because it only asks him to 
write amusing plays for it, while I, albeit a little sad and 
disquieted as are most people of forty, am nevertheless 
quite convinced that the tendency of things is to move 
in the right direction. When I add that I have mostly 
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been on the losing side, and he on the winning one— 
that he is an Imperialist, Chamberlainite, anti- 
nationalist, while I have successively devoted myself 
to pro-Boerism ard Little Englandism—I think it is 
clear either that Mr. Shaw does not always believe 
what he affects to believe, or that the cult of the gods 
that are induces in him the same dissatisfaction as in 


their less subtle worshippers. 
* * 


* ad * 


There is nothing, says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘in education, 
progress, and so forth” ; no advance, only a perpetuum 
mobile, a kind of unmeaning fussiness in the world of 
mind and matter. For example, man discovers nothing 
of the processes of life; he is only concerned with 
dabbling in death. Again I wonder whether Mr. Shaw 
believes this ; if he does it is a mood such as his that 
encourages those brutalities of spirit, in science, in 
policy, in industry, against which the liberal spirit 
strives. But whether he believes it or not, it does 
not happen to be true. ‘Life force,” he insists, 
is the triumphant element. Very well; it has attained 
(to take Mr. Shaw on his own ground) a respectable 
conquest in its partial rescue of the lives of the child 
and the adult worker from the slavery of sixty years 
ago; in an extension of the average span of existence, 
and an improvement of the average physique; and, 
if we go back farther still, it is winning for the 
Australian, the American, the Continental, the 
English workman, an existence fuller than the flower 
of the artisans in the Middle Ages attained. Even 
since Mr. Shaw ceased to be a politician almost 
every branch of industrial law has been strengthened ; 
and if, permit me to say, he and his fellow Fabians had 
not deserted the Progressive cause in London govern- 
ment and gone over to the reaction which began with the 
Borough Councils Act, some of his unfortunate experi- 
ences in St. Pancras, which seem to have affected him so 
seriously, might conceivably have been avoided. Mr. 
Shaw cannot have it both ways. If he would be a 
censor of our society, as indeed he is well qualified to 
be, he must stand clear of its errors and faithlessness. 


He cannot at once accept it and accuse it. 
* * * * * 


Nor do I think it can be maintained that the 
general atmosphere of public life, whatever one may 
say of special institutions like the House of Commons 
or party government, is less favourable to ideas than 
in the days when Mr. Shaw was young and had a creed. 
How many more Englishmen were opposed to the 
Boer war thaa Frenchmen to the German war, the 
consequences of which Thiérs so exactly foretold ?* 
And what a spectacle is it that millions of Socialist 
German workmen present, holding the Kaiser and his 
Government completely at bay, or the single protest of 
Tolstoy, whom no Tsar is strong enough to suppress! 
It is absurd to say that mere arrogant Philistinism— 
—which I suppose Mr. Shaw resents—is winning, 
when it is clear that it is losing all along the line; 
when eventhe English nation is almost convinced of the 
sheer imbecility of its attempt to force South Africa to 
go the way of its convenience, or to hobble the Empire 
with fiscal fetters. But again I ask, what does Mr. 
Shaw want, what king would he crown—he, mate- 
rialist and anti-vivisector, Socialist and Reactionist, man 
of ideas and scoffer at progress? He calls for the 
*“over-man.” Why, he has got him already. Has 
he not Chamberlain, the miscalculator ; Rhodes, the 





* See M. Hanotaux’s Contemporary France. 


tragic muddler ; William II., the half-crazy egotist, a 
man after Nietzsche’s heart? Surely these, and the 
Jimes newspaper, and Mr. Walkley’s dramatic criti- 
cisms, ought to satisfy him. 

* * a * * 

The truth is that Mr. Shaw, who has given much 
disinterested thought and work to the cause of social 
progress, is himself the victim of the commonest of all 
illusions—the illusion of a walker, who, standing 
still for a moment, does not conceive the solid earth as 
being itself in motion. His mistake is that of the 
thinkers who insist on a severe intellectual measure of 
the life of man. They will certainly never find what they 
want; but when they say that life is aa unintelligible 
muddle, they forget the great number of people who live 
it well. Tell this to a child, or to an affectionate, simple, 
but also essentially clear-minded person, and the 
criticism itself will be meaningless to him. Tell 
it to the poor, to honest men, living in the fields, 
watching the ways of dumb animals, and they will not 
understand it. Tell it to what Tolstoy calls the ‘‘ com- 
mon herd of Nietzsches,” or to Mr. Balfour, or toa 
‘*mad” motorist, and they will believe it fast enough, 
for they have never made anything else of their own 
existence. It is the heaviest indictment that can 
be laid against fine spirits like Mr. Shaw’s that 
they, in their moments of weariness, sustain this gross 
fallacy of the senses, and unduly weigh the countering 
efforts of the thousands of men and women who will 
never be bound by it. A common world we do in- 
deed live in—a world timid, small, and ugly, incapable 
for the moment of art, and inclined to recur to old follies 
in religion, in economics, in government. But we blind 
ourselves to all the signs of the times if we do not 
recognise in it the movements of a spirit increasingly 
just, tolerant, and kind. . 

* o * * * 

I should say that Mr. Shaw’s perfect politician must 
be Mr. Balfour. To the Prime Minister, as to Mr. 
Shaw, a world passively resisting the violation of its 
principles, or (worse still) actively dying for them, 
seems to present every feature of wrong-headedness. 
The eccentric side of Mr. Balfour’s career seems to me 
that a man who, by his whole attitude of mind, finds 
human activity a nuisance should aspire to play a lead- 
ing part in regulating it. Of course, he cannot regu- 
late it, and when he speaks, failing to touch life with any 
seriousness, usually adds to the practical difficulties of 
statesmanship. The monstrous speech of last week, in 
which he tried, without a shred of excuse, to shuffle off 
the secular iniquities of the governing Turk on to the 
heads of exarchist and patriarchist squabblers in Mace- 
donia, was in its way just as fatal an utterance as 
Disraeli’s coffee-house babble, and seems in a fair way 
to produce as mischievous a result. Equally charac- 
teristic was the complete abdication of our active 
English polity in the East. This amazing passage 
passed unnoted in the House of Commons. But it is 
a new departure, inconsistent with the engagements of 
the Treaty of Berlin and the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion,or at all events it is a very degenerate adaptation 
of Lord Salisbury’s reliance on the Concert. It coin- 
cides with an extraordinary development of humani- 
tarian feeling in France, where a practical reforming 
spirit seeks to develop the literary ideas which we affect 
to regard as out-of-date. How very squalid our 
Imperialism has become! And how ineffectual ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 


Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The Young Scots Society is not, perhaps, so 
immediately concerned with the relation of “Liberalism to 
Labour as other progressive organisations, inasmuch as its 
function is not so much executive as educative. Still, the 
issues raised by the recent overwhelmingly successful elec- 
tions are issues that must be faced fairly and squarely as 
issues not only of immediate but of future moment. Labour 
is no longer willing to wait on a leavening process, but is 
ready and apparently only too willing to adopt the policy of 
the political fenian, exploding its bombs in precincts sacred 
to the venerable institutions of the two great parties. In 
so far as this action rudely disturbs the complacency of the 
many interests, so long selfishly preserved for the sole use 
of certain clearly-defined parties, it is well. Neither the 
Liberal nor the Tory need sneer at the Labour man who 
receives his expenses from his group. People who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones, and Liberals, at any 
rate, cannot. For what is the Whip’s fund, or the £30,000 
raised only a few weeks ago, but the example which Labour 
has so wisely followed? ‘There has been, and, indeed, is 
far too much sentiment about this particular phase of a very 
practical and necessary part of party finance. And when 
both the great parties use money for the payment of mem- 
bers, if, indeed, in a limited sense, it is idle to consider the 
question of sincerity. The only sincerity that is worth any- 
thing at all is the whole-hearted support of a scheme of 
payment of members and election expenses. 

Dismissing these questions, the next point I would 
strongly urge is that the issue must be cleared. What really 
is the object of the Labour Party? Mr. Keir Hardie has 
so far succeeded in suppressing a definite labour programme, 
and has thus secured a growing support for certain ideals. 
But his ideals are not the ideals of those Labour members 
whose actions receive, because they deserve, so much more 
unanimous support from progressive thought. 

What we must know precisely is whether or not West- 
minster is to become a glorified Trades Council, in which 
the claims of a special class are to have predominance, or 
whether it is to become a yet more effective instrument for 
the maintenance of the balance between all class interests ? 
Admitting, which I for one freely do, that the claims and 
rights of the masses have been for so long shamelessly 
neglected, the true fitness of things is not to now similarly 
neglect the interests which have so long been attended to, 
but rather to make more effective the true function of Parlia- 
ment. Once a member is elected for his constituency, he 
no longer only represents that, but surely, in a sense, the 
whole people of these islands. And to represent them is 
to deal justly. 

Unless this Labour representation means and stands 
for this wider ideal, it ought to be opposed. 

Much of the revolt is certainly due to the power which 
a very few people wield in so-called political associations. 
This is in cases tyrannous. I myself have known cases in 
which a contest has been rendered futile by the action of a 
few men who had the power of wrecking the schemes of 
localities. But the working men are themselves to blame 
for this state of affairs. For a long time they have insisted 
on having their political fare sugared. They have as re- 
solutely refused to finance their organisations as they seem 
now resolved to finance their own particular party. It is 
an old and a wise saying that he who pays the piper calls 
the tune. Take a case in point. At an election contest, 
familiar to myself, some 5,000 Liberals voted for their can- 
didate. Supposing they contributed, say, a shilling per 
head to their organisation, the price of two football matches, 
a sum of £250 annually would be available for their pur- 
poses. But they don’t. Some dozen people provide the 
money, and, naturally, this dozen provides the candidate. 

What the working man wants to realise is that he has 
the power not only to vindicate Liberal principles, but to 
see to it that Labour interests are not neglected at the ex- 


pense of more influential, because more moneyed, interests 
if only he will put himself to the expense of his convictions 
through the medium of his support to his party’s fund. 

‘The true test of Liberalism is simple enough—Can the 
Labour man subserve his selfish, though natural, instinct to 
the greater good? We are enduring a national dry rot at 
present, because the principles of the component parts of 
the Government are instincts, and instincts only. We do not 
desire, as the only alternative policy, a new species of dry 
rot. 

One word in closing—Do you not make too much of 
the attitude on the late war as atest? ‘To admit either Mr. 
Smillie or Mr. Jowett to the Liberal ranks because of that 
is, to my mind, quite as foolish as it would be to admit Mr. 
Winston Churchill or Lord Hugh Cecil because they are 
Free Traders. Opposition to the late war and support of 
Free Trade are only concrete expressions of Liberal prin 
ciples ; but because, in a particular case, that expression cvu- 
incided with these principles, that is a very different thing 
from admitting a man into fellowship and communion with 
the party. The fact that the ships of several countries 
unite at any one time for a common purpose is not sufficient 
warrant for a continuance of the practice. So in politics 
temporary events may find us strange bedfellows, but it is 
not surely incumbent upon us to continue the partnership. 
Young Scots, therefore, prefer to stand by the wider and 
better interpretation of Liberalism—they wish not only the 
greatest good for the greatest number, but the highest good 
for the greatest number of individuals in that number.— 
Yours, &c., J. M. Hocce. 


[We never suggested that Mr. Smillie or Mr. Jowett 
should be admitted to the Liberal ranks. ‘They resent 
being classified as Liberals, and declare themselves to be- 
long to a new party. But we think Liberals should be 
tolerant of the claims of men who defended, when many 
Liberals deserted it, the greatest principle Liberalism 
has given to the world, respect for nationality.—Eb. 
S peaker.] 


SCOTLAND AND THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In promoting the creation of a new dockyard 
and arsenal in the Firth of Forth, the Admiralty announce 
that one of their objects is to stimulate the interest of 
Scotsmen in the Navy. For many years that interest has 
been of the slightest. But what has the Admiralty done 
to encourage it? Scotsmen have grown accustomed to 
seeing the Navy represented by one or two venerable iron- 
clads, long past fitness for other than guardship service. 
It is seven or eight years since the Channel Fleet visited 
the Firth of Forth. Some of the stories told of naval 
organisation in the North, in quite recent years, are almost 
too ludicrous to be believed. Captain (now Admiral) Sir 
W. R. Kennedy was in 1882 appointed to command the 
Lord Warden, guardship at Queensferry. He found the 
Naval Reserve men drilling with guns of the type used at 
Trafalgar! ‘The Lord Warden “was so rotten that we 
could dig dry wood out of her with a pick-axe, and fungus 
grew between the beams.” When on one of her cruises 
this composite of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms ap- 
peared off ‘the Shetland Isles, the inhabitants fled to the 
hills. Their most recent traditions of the Navy were con- 
nected with the press gang, and they thought the appear- 
ance of a warship boded nothing less than a call upon the 
able-bodied men to “ come awa and be drooned.” In 1884, 
on the prospect of a war with Russia over the Pendjeh 
incident, the commander of the Lord Warden had to report 
to the Admiralty that, from her thin armour and deficient 
speed, the vessel could neither fight nor run away. And, 
truth to tell, relatively to the times and the progress of 
naval science, one or two of the Lord Warden’s successors 
have been in little better case. Such being the representa- 
tion of the Navy, Scotland’s apathy in regard to it is 
scarcely wonderful. 

Now all this is to be changed. ‘The Forth is to.become 
the scene of bustling naval activity. ‘The foundations of 
an East Coast Portsmouth are to be laid on the ground at 
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Rosyth, sequired—a true Governmental bargain—at 
seventy-five years’ purchase from the Marquis of Linlithgow. 
Opinion locally on the new development is somewhat 
divided. ‘That a division of the modern Navy should make 
its headquarters in Scotland is hailed with satisfaction. 
On the other hand, the circumstances ot the Rosyth pur- 
chase are scarcely appreciated. When Lord Hopetoun, in 
resigning his Australian appointment, somewhat needlessly 
emphasised the financial considerations which had weighed 
with him, a slight jar was administered to Scottish appre- 
ciation of his lordship, which hitherto had been extremely 
cordial. It does not mend matters that on the score of 
amenity he has driven so remarkably good a bargain in a 
matter of national necessity. After all, it is felt that our 
landowners might render some service to the State in lieu 
of those feudal obligations from which they are now dis- 
charged. Another point of criticism is that a dockyard 
town is not to be regarded, either socially or politically, as 
an unmixed blessing. Such towns develop a fierce appetite 
for the public money. Works may be added to works, and 


‘ships to ships, but the dockyards are never safe, and never 


satisfied. Their prosperity is measured by the extent to 
which the general public are anxious about international 
relations. Hence in politics they inevitably tend towards 
such representatives as will increase that alarm, and may, 
incidentially, justify it. 

A more technical point of criticism concerns the 
prospective development of Rosyth as a centre for building 
and repairing warships—in other words, as a dockyard in- 
stead of a mere naval base. Explanations offered are to 
the effect that the existing dockyards are overcrowded with 
ships, and that the insufficient depth of the Medway ren- 
ders Sheerness unsuitable for large ships of war. One 
would imagine it a cheaper task to dredge and improve the 
Medway—as private enterprise proposes to do with the 
Clyde—than to create a new Sheerness on the shores of 
the Firth of Forth. Again, it may be asked why there 
should be this overcrowding of ships. ‘The answer is, that 
we build too many—far more than we can ever hope to man. 
We build ships in large classes—six, eight, or ten of a class. 
The result is that when one ship becomes obsolete all her 
kindred become obsolete with her. Six or eight years’ 
product of the builder’s art go out of the first line, and are 
laid up in docks, only to come out once a year to play a 
part in manceuvres which they would scarcely be trusted 
to play in real war. Look at the “ Navy List.” Only a 
fraction of the ships are in commission. ‘Two-thirds, on 
the most moderate computation, are marked as lying in the 
dockyards. Dozens of cruisers, barely ten years’ old, are 
already laid aside—costly toys these, which have cost the 
nation their half million or so apiece for so brief a service. 
Part of this naval lumber it is proposed to transfer to 
Queensferry, and doubtless the ship tinker’s industry will 
proceed there as merrily as at other ports. Is it “ business ” 
to reform this plethora of ships by increasing the supply ? 
Unless the reckless multiplication is checked, Rosyth will 
in a few years be as congested as Sheerness or Portsmouth. 

Forty years ago, in the very dawn of the ironclad era, 
Richard Cobden wrote: “If . . . our ships of war 
are henceforth constructed of iron, not wood cased in iron, 
and if they are built, as they will be if the country is wise, 
by contract in private yards, the ‘ roots’ of our Navy will 
henceforth be on the Clyde, the Thames, the Mersey, and 
the Tyne, and not in Portsmouth and Plymouth.” Modern 
developments have fully borne out the wisdom of that fore- 
cast. Building and repairing both are now carried on in 
the great private shipyards. According to some critics, the 
ships built in private yards for foreigners excel those con- 
structed in our own Government establishments. Why not 
continue to rely upon the private shipbuilder ? Take the 
supposition that a British fleet has been in action in the 
North Sea or the Baltic, and that certain ships require re- 
pairs. The North-East coast is studded with seaport 
towns, fully accustomed to warship work. To defend these 
ports against such raiding as would be possible, should not 
be an impossible task. Would it have required a colossal 
subsidy to induce the extension of existing docks so as to 


take in the largest types of ships ? After all, the best 
dockyard is but a necessary subsidiary to a sea-going navy. 
The essential of naval supremacy is the efficient ship, pre- 
pared to contest the mastery of the sea in mid-ocean or on 
the enemy’s coast. Once more to quote Cobden, excessive 
outlay upon dockyards suggests “the dishonouring theory 
that our fleets require fortified places wherein to take refuge 
from an enemy.”—Yours, &c., 
SCOTCHMAN. 
MOTORS. 

Sir,—The unfairness to railway companies of letting 
motors go at high speeds has not had the attention it 
deserves, 

Railway companies are obliged, at great expense, to 
fence and protect their lines, yet a train confined to fixed 
rails going at from fifteen to sixty miles an hour is a much 
less dangerous thing than a motor-car at like speed having 
the free play of a road.—Yours, &c., 

J, MARSHALL STURGE. 

Paradise House, Stoke Newington, London, N. 


BEGGARS IN ASSISI. 


Sir,--Travellers who pass through Assisi are painfully 
impressed by the number of children who beg from them in 
the streets and churches. The greater part of this mendi- 
cancy is not due to idleness or want of thrift. The people 
of Assisi are always very poor, and a bad season like the 
present, in which the crops, upon which they depend, 
have been destroyed by storms, reduces them to actual de- 
stitution. For the destitute in Italy there is no State relief. 

Hitherto, we have been unable to find a remedy for 
this deplorable condition of things, but I can now, with deep 
satisfaction, inform all those who are interested in the 
Seraphic City, or who have a feeling of gratitude towards 
it, that a society for the Refezione Scolastica has been 
founded. Once every day during the winter each child at- 
tending the public elementary schools of Assisi will there 
receive a meal of nourishing soup. 

Thus we hope with one effort to gain a two-fold result. 
The children will be fed, and the schools—of which I cannot 
speak too highly—will be attended by many who, up to the 
present time, have wandered the streets and have been prac- 
tically forced to demand charity from the public. I am 
convinced that it is only by education that the condition of 
the people can be permanently ameliorated. 

I appeal to all the friends that Assisi numbers in Eng- 
land for aid in this excellent work, and shall be happv to 
transmit any gifts to the committee. The need is more or 
less constant, but a sum of at least £500 is required for 
the coming winter. If more should be received it would 
form the nucleus‘ of a fund for the future. 

Subscriptions may be sent to me either by cheque or 
post-office order (made payable at Assisi), and will be 
acknowledged by me, accompanied by an official receipt 
from the treasurer of the society, Count Antonio Fiume. A 
copy of the accounts of the society will be sent to any friend 
ahe expresses the wish to receive it—Yours, &c., 

PAUL SABATIER. 

Hotel Subasio, Assisi, Italy. 





SONG OF THE BLACK SPOT. 


“Can y Blotyn Du.” 
Call up the Ballad singer tf you cm: 
Rare mouth, red eyes, rack'd fiddle—there’s the man 
That fed us with no sweets, but made us stare 
While we stood fast, at Conway Honey Fair. 
I, 
ARK now the cruel story 
That I shall fiddle for ye: 
Far in Caer Bwrla that befel, 
Which many a soul made sorry. 


John Bwrla was not able 

To keep his barn and stable, 

So many children, like young birds, 
Gaped at him round the table, 
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Said old John to young John then, 
His heartiest, hungriest son then— 

‘‘ Thou John, th’art better go to sea.” 
Next day the lad was gone then. 


Il, 
The Black Prince was the boat: 
Thrice seven years afloat. 
John spoil’d the Spaniard, sack’d the Turk, 
Till the guineas lined his coat. 


Then home again, grown older, 
His sea-kit on his shoulder, 

John found his sister Marie’s door, 
And a wild sea-tale he told her. 


‘* Man, with thy sealcap on then 
Th’art not my brother John then : 
He had a Black Spot on his arm !” 
‘* See, Marie ! ‘tis not gone then.” 


‘*The Black Spot? Mercy me! 
Grown rich, and home from sea, 
Oh John, thou wilt thy father’s debt 
On Bwrila fields set free.” 


** Marie, I have the gold 

Shall free it field and fold : 

To-night, I'll play the stranger there. 
Next morn, the money’s told.” 


Ill. 
Now, at his mother’s gate there, 
The sailor’s knocking late there : 
He begs a bed, and bids her keep 
O’ernight his bag fvll-freight there. 


But when he’s laid asleep — 

’Tis whispering—whispering keep 

The old souls. Deep his bag of gold: 
Their weary debt as deep. 


There, when the candle shone, 

How should they know their son ? 
One blow, and Bwrla’s debt is paid ; 
One stab, and all is done. 


IV. 
At the sweet prime of day, 
Comes Marie on her way 
With new-made dainties : ‘‘ Where’s thy son 
From sea?” ‘* What son?” they say : 


‘* No son of ours on earth, 

To bring back Bwrla’s mirth, 

Has come this many a long day now 
To the old house and hearth.” 


‘* Dear hearts! Your boy is come, 
Come, tanned and bearded, home 

Last night—the Black Spot on his arm !” 
** The Black Spot "—they are dumb. 


V. 
Up to the loft they go there; 
And they had light enow there, 
I doubt, the Black Spot on his arm, 
Beneath the sleeve, to show there. 


‘* Don’t cry now, for his sake, 
Or all our hearts will break !” 
The old man said, and turned the blade 
His own life-blood to take. 
* * * 


Can sorrow kill or not? 

Four in one grave forgot 

The weary debt on Bwrla fields, 
The doom of the Black Spot. 


ERNEST Ruys., 


REVIEWS. 


THE SECOND FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

THE SeconD FRENCH ReEpuBLic: Parts IN 1848. By Baroness 

_ (née Robinson). London: John Murray. 1903. 8vo. 
Wuat can have induced the family, in this year of all 
others, to publish to the world fifty-five years after date 
the stale gossip of royalist and diplomatic salons during 
the birth of the second French Republic? Miss Florence 
Robinson, who became the wife of Baron Bonde in 1840, 
was a very clever young lady, descended from Irish 
families of rank, who was brought up in France, and lived 
in Paris, throughout the year 1848, in society of the noble 
and the rich. She was possessed of a very pretty gift of 
the pen, which she had a perfect genius for using to amuse 
her friends. She was, no doubt, everything that was 
charming in a woman. She was excessively smart and 
lively, with an Hibernian turn for satire, and wrote a pure 
and graceful style. She saw in Paris most of the great 
celebrities and a few of the lions of London society. Her 
private letters to her dear friend Mrs. Ashburnham, written 
from Paris in 1848 (February 24 to August 17), when Miss 
Robinson was just thirty, are good fun to read, and give 
one the impression of a girl of spirit and of brains. But 
as historical documents these smart letters are as worthless 
as back numbers of M. Rochefort’s Zanterne. 

Excepting for some lively pictures of Paris during 
street fighting, the book is made up of the belated cackle 
of the bean monde in a panic and the random calumnies 
retailed in the Faubourg St. Germain. Miss Robinson, as 
a child of twelve, had seen the barricades of 1830; and as 
an Irishwoman of high courage and keen curiosity, she 
long retained a taste for being an eye-witness to revolu- 
tionary combats in the Chamber and in the streets. Some 
of these pictures are vivid enough, though there is nothing 
new in them. ‘The story of Paris in 1848 has been told a 
dozen times, and scores of people now living remember the 
incidents day by day. Besides, the most thrilling events of 
1848 pale before the crises, surprises, battles, and horrors 
of 1870-1871. 

Miss Robinson does not seem to have known any one 
of the persons who influenced the movement one way or 
the other, nor does she seem to have been present at any 
critical debate or demonstration. She heard the guns; 
she saw some wounded carried past her windows; she col- 
lected a good many newspapers and fly-leaves; and she 
received a stream of rumours from friends, neighbours, 
and servants. All the on dits, the canards, the specires 
rouges poured into her lap she retailed daily, almost 
hourly, to her friends at home. They were people in touch 
with the official and smart world, and her letters were shown 
about. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Palmerston, we 
are told, actually “clamoured for them.” Perhaps they 
converted “Pam” to support the Coup d’Etat. But what 
may be the object_of publishing all this nonsense fitty-five 
years after events and true histories have proved its ab- 
surdity is a psychological conundrum. 

Almost every judgment about persons and events, 
almost every rumour, almost every accusation, con- 
tained in these letters has turned out to be false. 
And after more than half a_ century, after their 
exposure in documents and books of undoubted autho- 
rity, they are calmly reprinted without apology or 
correction. In the first sentence of the first letter 
we are told that “the mob are beginning to pillage.” 
“The spirit of anarchy and rapine is abroad.” From first 
to last the rich are in a panic lest their houses are to be 
“ pillaged.” A provincial Prefect told his National Guards 
that they would reach Paris “too late for the pillage.” In 
July “the plan of the insurgents” is to set houses on fire 
and “ pillage those which the inhabitants will abandon.” 
Now, if there is any one thing certain in the Revolution of 
1848 it is that the “pillage” of private property was 
utterly foreign to the design as well as to the practice of all 
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shades of the Republican party. Yet this stale lie reap 
pears in page after page of this book. That a woman in 
her private letters should repeat the gabble she heard in a 
time of panic war natural enough. But why publish the 
ravings of “white terrorists” as if they were historical 
documents ? They only expose the folly of a bigoted caste. 

On February 24, it seems, “war is to be declared 
against Austria and Russia”! “ Report says the Opera is 
burnt”! Further on the writer discovers there was no 
pillage on February 24; but in April, May, June, and July 
“pillage” is the perpetual bogey. “The tendency — is 
Legitimist” on August 10. On August 17 the provinces 
“will proclaim a King.” ‘The wish may have been father 
to the prophecy, for Miss Robinson does “ so wish the old 
cause of Divine Right to hold its own.” “ The very name 
of Republic has become odious ” to her, and when she hears 
of “un Républicain honnéte” she thinks of the convict 
Tiemmov. A lady in that state of mind will swallow any- 
thing. It is expected that Ledru Rollin “ will blow up the 
Chamber ’—-like Guy Fawkes. “The army is furious to 
find” that there is to be no foreign war. ‘The Govern- 
ment Press is furious at the Irish Rebellion of August under 
Smith O’Brien failing to dethrone Queen Victoria. The 
insurrection in Berlin was paid for in Paris, “as French 
money is more plentiful at Berlin than the coin of the 
realm”! ‘This beats all the ravings of 1793 about Pitt's 
gold. “ All classes are beginning to feel ‘that a Republic 
does not dohere.” Well, a Republic has “ done ” in France 
now for thirty-six years since these words were written. No 
one in June, 1848, believed that “ the present Republic can 
last a fortnight.” Well, it managed to last three years and 
a half, and has been followed by another Republic, which 
has lasted thirty-three years. “The glory of France is 
gone, so is her prosperity.” “ Nothing can last in this 
wretched country.” “ Poor Paris, poor France!” ‘That an 
Irish girl of rank in the midst of street fighting should write 
ty a friend in this strain in 1848 is not at all strange. What 
is strange is that kind friends should think it a graceful 
tribute to her memory to publish this rhodomontade in the 
year 1903 of international courtesies. It reads like a 
gaucherie of the Colonial Secretary at an enfente cordiale 
banquet. 

It would not be worth while to take serious notice o! 
the sneers and jeers repeated from drawing-room gi ssip 
by a clever woman, were it not that the book is full of cruel 
insults against the memory of honourable men. — Louis 
Blanc is “ the little scoundrel” ; Ledru Rollin is a thief as 
well as a traitor. Barbes is “a convicted murderer,” and 
so on. Now, Louis Blane was well known in England, 
where he was universally respected as a pure, high-minded 
enthusiast who had been shamefully traduced, the friend 
of John Stuart Mill, of George Eliot, of George Meredith, 
of John Morley, and Herbert Spencer. No serious his- 
torian now believes that the A/fe/iers Nationaux were his 
own work, though the falsehood is repeated in these letters. 
Louis Blane was not a practical statesman, but he was an 
honest man, who in 1871 was again the idol of Paris and 
the friend of honourable citizens. It is a pitiful insult in 
1903 to call him “ a scoundrel.” 

Nor does history now support the calumny that Ledru 
Rollin plundered the State. He certainly did not “ blow 
up the Chamber,” and it is just as untrue that he stole public 
money. Barbes was a fierce Republican zealot—a fanatic, 
if one pleases—-but a man of incorruptible virtue and deyo- 
tion to his political ideas. He headed a wild insurrection 
and attacked a police station, where an officer was shot. 
For this he was tried, convicted, and punished. But it is 
an abuse of language to call him a “ murderer.” What 
were Cavaignac, or Louis Napoléon, or ‘Thiers, when in 
street fighting they slaughtered tens of thousands of “ the 
other side ” ? 

The worst of this silly book is the scandalous revival 
of charges of “ atrocities,” of corruption, treachery, and 
plunder which have been disproved for half a century. 
Mr. Mill in his Essay on the Revolution of 1848 dealt with 
them, so has Daniel Stern in her excellent Histoire de la 
Révolution de 1548, and also Charles Fyffe in his History 


ef Modern Europe. Louis Blane has written his own 
deletice, and the substance of it is accepted as true in its 
acts. ‘The editor, Mrs. Warr, has added notes which serve 
to modity some of these false charges, but the text of them 
remains and they are both false and malicious. 

And who is this Irish royalist to talk about the astro- 
cities of the French Republicans of 1848? She tells us 
that “many soldiers have been poisoned by pretended 
vivandiures”! A woman has been taken up “ for bandag- 
ing the wounds with poisoned lint”! “Every kind of 
atrocity has been committed.” The details “ will remind 
you of Cooper's Red Indians”! “The dead have been 
horribly mutilated.” She has no patience with talk of 
mercy. She “is happy to say seven hundred prisoners 
were taken down to Havre” to be put on board “ pon- 
toons” tll transported to Cayenne. 1 will close this 
notice of a scurrilous book by a little extract which has 
been my principal reason in noticing it at all. On July 13 
she writes: “The object of to-morrow’s rising, if it is not 
pillage, must be the deliverance of the fourteen thousand 
prisoners taken during the late events, and J think it would 
be wise to declare that the first shot fired should be the 
death signal of the whole of them; anything would be better 
than letting out these ruffians, who have deserved any 
punishment for their unheard-of cruelty: even the Irish 
felon might take lessons in atrocity from the monsters now 
lying in the forts.” , 

This young lady demands the slaughter in cold blood 
of fourteen thousand prisoners on any sign of a rescue. 
Agd she thinks they could give lessons in atrocity to Smith 
O’Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher, the Irish “felons” of 
1848. Are they, then, right who declare that there is 
nothing so cowardly and so bloodthirsty as the “ White 
Terror,” whether its banner be White or Orange ? 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


CHARLES JAMES Fox. A Political Study. By J. L. Le B. Ham 
mond. London: Methuen, tos. 6d. 
Tue Editor of Zhe Speaker will not, | hope, refuse me 
permission to make some observations in his columns on 
the political study of Fox by Mr. J. L. Hammond. 1 
have the more pleasure in offering them as in my judgment 
the author, by submitting the speeches, letters, and opinions 
of this statesman to a full and critical examination in these 
sympathetic and eloquent pages, has rendered a service 
to Liberalism, not in the narrow sense of the term as 
limited by the party issues of our time, but in its broader 
and more ethical sense, as representing the constitutional 
principles and traditions on which popular government is 
based not only in its domestic attributes, but in its interna- 
tional relations to other countries. ‘The position of Fox is 
a very exceptional one in the ranks of statesmen. His 
long career in Parliament was spent almost wholly in op- 
position. Of thirty-seven years he was barely as many 
weeks a member of three Cabinets. He had little or no 
opportunity of putting in action the principles he advo- 
cated. His name is associated with only two great ad- 
ministrative acts, the restoration of the legislative indepen- 
dence to the Irish Parliament in 1782, to be entirely de 
stroyed a few years later by the Act of Union of his great 
rival, and the Abolition of the Slave Trade, which he prac- 
tically accomplished by carrying a resolution in the House 
of Commons in the last month of his life. One great 
measure only in the Statute Book was due to him—the 
Libel Act—which withdrew from the judges and gave 
to juries the determination of what is a libel—the pal- 
ladium of freedom of the Press. The main occupation 
of Fox’s life was opposition to the King and all his subtle 
arts of corruption and hostility to popular government ; 
Opposition to the war with our colonists in North America, 
for which the King was so largely responsible; and, yet 
again, opposition to Pitt, especially during that great cala- 
mity, the war with France, beginning in 1793 and lasting, 
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with brief intermission, the remainder of his life, and for 
ten years beyond it. This last was the culminating policy of 
Fox’s life, and it is impossible to dissociate him from 
his great rival, Pitt, or to deal with either of them without 
passing judgment on the other. If Fox was justified in 
his hostility to the war with France and to all the arbitrary 
measures directed against freedom of speech and popular 
rights which were the consequence of that war, the policy 
of Pitt must be condemned. If the war was rightly 
entered upon, was inevitable, and could not have been 
brought to an early conclusion, and if the reign of terror 
which ensued in this country was necessary for its safety 
and for giving effect to the policy on which the country was 
bent, then Fox’s strenuous efforts against this policy were 
mischievous, and must stand condemned. 

To me this greatest of all controversies in our foreign 
affairs, and, indeed, the whole career of Fox as compared 
with that of Pitt, has always been of fascinating interest. 
I recollect well when I was a boy at Eton, it happened one 
day, when the lesson of the class dealt with the antagonism 
between Cicero and Cesar, the master asked us who were 
the two great rival statesmen in England at the end of the 
last century. There was silence—Eton boys in those days 
were well coached in ancient history and mythology, but 
knew little of the modern history of their own country. “ Can 
no one answer here, in Eton, and in this room?” asked 
the master. At this moment I happened to raise my eyes 
and saw on the walls of the schoolroom tlie busts of two 
great Etonians, Pitt and Fox. I hazarded a guess and 
called out their names, and acquired thereby a very spurious 
reputation for knowing something more than my fellows 
of modern history. The incident had the effect of 
inducing me to read in the school library all that I could 
find of the two statesmen, and [ early ranged myself 
ardently on the side of Fox, and imbibed from his speeches 
a great part of my political creed. 

Years later there issued from the press a life of Pitt, 
which, from its charm of style, its sparkling wit, its seem- 
ingly wide research, and its frequent revelations of the 
writer’s views on imperial questions of the present day, took 
the world by storm, and was acclaimed universally by the 
Press as the last word that could be said on the great 
controversy as between Pitt and Fox. Holding the views I 
did, I was not a little shocked, in common with many 
political friends and more competent critics, that this 
book should have emanated from a_ Liberal leader, 
an expectant Premier, and that his verdict on 
Pitt in connection with the great war should be so 
different from that of the “ Patres Conscripti” of the Whig 
party of the previous generation, including Macaulay, ana 
that his treatment of Fox should be so contemptuous, an 1, 
as it seemed to me, so unfair. 

Nothing has been written on the rivalry of Pitt and 
Fox since the work I refer to. It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Hammond was inspired by it to do jus- 
tice to the memory of Fox, which had been so much as- 
persed. Whatever the motive, his book supplies a much- 
needed antidote to the earlier work. The work is not, 
indeed, a life of Fox, nor is it a history of his time. It 
presupposes a general knowledge of the events of that day. 
It is mainly a summary of the political opinions on those 
events of the statesman whose main bequest to the nation 
has been his speeches in opposition to the policies which 
were triumphant in his time. Some of these are now of 
historical interest only, but others are of perennial value 
in their bearing on the relations of this country to Ireland. 
to its colonies, to India, and to foreign countries. 

The verdict of history has already been pronounced 
in Fox’s favour in the cases of the war with the American 
colonies, of his efforts for purity of government in 
India, and of his antagonism to the King. The verdict is 
still to a great extent in suspense in the matter of the war 
with France. But as the records of our own, and of foreign 
State papers are gradually being disclosed, it is becoming 
more clear that Fox was right in his opposition to the war 

at its inception, and to its long continuance. In my judg- 





ment nothing in our political history in Parliament has 
ever been more noble than the great speeches which Fox 
made immediately before and on the outbreak of war, and 
later in advocating peace when war had unfortunately broken 
out. Those only who have experience of the House of 
Commons, when under the influence of a great war fever, 
can estimate the courage of a statesman who, at the head 
of a small minority, deserted by the bulk of his political ad- 
herents, protested against the justice and necessity of war. 

By the light of modern disclosures of State papers we 
now know that Fox was fully justified in most of his con- 
tentions, and that much that was then unknown 
to him would have enormously strengthened his case 
against the war. We know, for instance, that even before 
the French Government had issued the proclamations which 
were the alleged causes of war the British Government had 
already made overtures to the Austrian, Prussian, and Rus- 
sian Governments for joint intervention against the 
Government of France. We now know that agreement 
was arrived between the British Government and Austria 
and Prussia for intervention before the declaration of war 
by France, and that the British Government was fully in- 
formed by these Powers that they intended to look for com- 
pensation for the costs of the war in the dismemberment 
and partition of Poland between them and Russia ; and, fur- 
ther, that the British Government entered into agreement 
with these Powers with the full knowledge and practical 
sanction of their nefarious projects against an unoffending 
nationality. We now know, also, that not only there was no 
demand on the part of the Dutch Government that Eng- 
land should go to war with France on their behalf on the 
subject of the closing of the River Scheldt, but that the 
British Government was fully informed by our Minister at 
The Hague that the sympathies of the Dutch people were 
with France, and that we could expect no valid support 
from them in the event of war. 

These matters were carefully held back by Pitt's 
Government from the British Parliament. The knowledge 
of them would have immensely fortified Fox’s arguments 
against the war, and might possibly, if disclosed, have 
turned public opinion in his favour. 

There is one point on which I think Mr. Hammond 
somewhat overstates the case against his general conclusions 
—namely, when he insists on the desire of Pitt to maintain 
peace with France even at the last moment. He follows 
in this respect other historians, such as Mr. Lecky and 
Lord Rosebery. ‘They are in the habit of quoting from 
Pitt’s conversations with Maret, the emissary of the 
French Government, and others, to this effect. They 
use them as an argument that, with such strong per- 
sonal views in favour of peace, Pitt’s justification for 
going to war must be taken as greatly strengthened, if 
not fully admitted. I cannot but think, however, that 
conclusions drawn from private conversations of statesmen 
are of little value as compared with those from their public 
speeches and actions. In the case of Pitt it may be con- 
fidently asserted that no single sentence in any of his public 
speeches, or in the despatches of his Foreign Minister, and 
no action of his Government from the time of the deposi- 
tion of the French King in August, 1792, to the declaration 
of war by France in February of the following year, showed 
any desire for peace. All tended directly and inevitably to 
war, and were of a highly provocative character. If Pitt in 
his inner mind was more favourably disposed to peace than 
his colleagues in the Government, he must be taken to have 
deferred to them or to the King, whenever any overt step 
had to be taken, or any speech to be made, or despatch to 
be’ written. He must therefore bear the full responsibility 
for the war equally with them and with the King. If Pitt 
had been at heart seriously anxious to avoid war at this 
stage we might reasonably expect to find something in his 
public speeches tending to calm the public mind, to pre- 
vent the spread of the war fever which was becoming ram- 
pant in the country, and which eventually swept away every 
opposition to it. Nothing could have better tended to this 
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Austria and Prussia against Poland, and of the disposition of 
the Dutch people towards France, and their unwillingness 
to support England in a war. 

It is my own confident belief that war was practically 
determined on by the King and the Court party in England, 
and by the majority of members of the Government, imme- 
diately after the deposition of the French King, or at all 
events a little later, when the failure of the first invasion of 
France by the Allied Powers became apparent after the 
battle of Valmy in September, and that Pitt allowed himself 
to be dragged into it, and had not the courage to resist any 
uf the measures which ultimately and inevitably led to it. 

Even more convincing than the speeches of Fox 
against the war before and immediately after its declara- 
tion was that which he made some months later in the same 
year, 1793, when all the objects ostensibly aimed at by the 
war had already been achieved, when Belgium, owing to 
the outbreak of its people against the French, had been 
evacuated, when Holland was no longer threatened, and 
when France had accomplished none of those transcendent 
efforts by which she overthrew later the European coali- 
tion. Pitt on that occasion practically disclosed that the 
1eal object of war was not the closing of the Scheldt or the 
safety of Holland or the evacuation of Belgium, but the 
overthrow of the French Government and the restoration of 
the Bourbon monarchy. Judged by subsequent events, 
Fox again, as before, at the outbreak of the war, was vin- 
dicated in his predictions, while Pitt entirely miscalculated 
the forces opposed to him. 

Whatever may have been Pitt’s private opinion on the 
war, he did nothing then and later to bring it to an end. 
In 1797 he broke off negotiations for peace because he 
insisted on retaining the Cape Colony and Ceylon, which 
England had captured, not from France, but from the very 
Power on whose behalf he had induced England to embark 
on war—namely, Holland—and in 1799 he again failed to 
imake peace with Napoleon, the newly-elected First Consul, 
because he still insisted on the restoration of the French 
monarchy. Fox's speeches on this occasion, and later, 
when peace was effected in 1802, were noble vindications 
of the right of a people to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. 

Fox at least, throughout these momentous events, must 
be credited with the courage of his opinions. If ambitious 
of power he might have joined with Portland, Spencer, 
Wyndham, and the main body of Whigs in forming the 
Coalition Government with Pitt for the conduct of the 
war. He chose the better part of standing true to his 
convictions, fighting against war and against arbitrary 
government—the consequence of war—for nearly the 
whole of the remainder of his life. 

We may confidently, then, believe that, even apart from 
the final conclusions as to the possibility of war being 
averted or sooner brought to an end, the verdict of history 
on Fox’s career will be in concurrence with Mr. Hammond's 
convincing pages. 

G. SHaw LErevre. 





A COVETABLE REPRINT. 
An Essay on SHeLiey. By Robert wrowning. Warwick: 
J. Thomson. 3d. Being No. 1 of the Avon Booklets. 

IN 1851 an unscrupulous man of letters forged some twenty 
cr thirty writings, and induced Mr. Moxon, the publisher, 
to purchase them. He hoaxed Mr. Moxon into the belief 
that they were genuine letters written by Shelley to the 
Gisbornes, Horace Smith, Keats, and others of his ac- 
quaintance. In this belief Mr. Moxon published them, 
lirst obtaining an introductory essay from Robert Brown- 
ing. The book in due course appeared, was cavilled at by 
the critics, was “queried,” and soon found to be un- 
authentic. It was proved that the letters were forgeries 
almost before the book was in circulation. It was sup- 
pressed immediately, and of that one edition very few copies 
are now in existence. It is a small octavo volume, very 
slight, printed in large, clear type on good paper. 


Although the letters it contains are not remarkable as 
letters, they afford evidence that the forger, G. Byron, had 
studied his subject with great care. The turns of expres- 
sion, the likings and dislikings, are all true to the original. 
They contain some praise of Byron, lavish as Shelley's 
praise of Byron always was. They contain a patronising 
letter to Keats not less patronising in its criticism than was 
the letter Keats wrote to Shelley upon the same theme. 
One letter has a gleam of humour, probably unconscious, 
where the forger makes Shelley define the Englishwoman 
as combining 

‘delicacy of sentiment with majesty of proportion.” 

But the introduction stands apart from the body of the 
book as a thing fit to rank with the essay by Sidney, or the 
essay by Shelley himself. It is the poet's estimate of the 
right art in which he is craftsman. It is a clear statement 
of poetical faith, coupled with a strenuous defence of that 
glowing singer the writer sought to expound. Shelley, it 
must be remembered, was the ideal poet of Browning's 
youth ; the “ Sun-treader” of Pauline, the “ pure face” of 
the later Sordello. When he wrote Shelley had been 
maligned and stabbed at by half the puny scriveners in the 
pay of contemporary hypocrisy. Careless acquaintances had 
misrepresented him; others, no whit less criminal, had 
been lax in his defence. Malignant perversions of the 
truth had even then prepared material for a curious per- 
verter who made a book therefrom some twenty years since. 
And Browning, anxious for the fair fame of his poet; recog- 
nising that a just biography, with selected letters, would 
reyeal the real Shelley as not differing from the white priest 
who sings the Sursum Corda in the poems, cries, in his 
essay, for men 

“*to lose no opportunity of strengthening and completing 
the chain of biographical testimony. A full life of 
Shelley should be written at once, while the materials for 
it continue in reach; not to minister to the curiosity of the 
public, but to obliterate the last stain of that false life which 
was forced on the public’s attention before it had any curio- 
sity in the matter.” 

It has been asked in vain, alas! for though Hogg 
took up the glove and wrote those two inimitable volumes 
which make the reader so keenly yearn for the two volumes 
that never came, his mantle fell upon no honey-tongued 
successor. Notwithstanding the noble achievement of 
Professor Dowden, it cannot be denied that to-day, though 
a growing fondness for the things of the spirit has made 
the popular intellect less obtuse towards Shelley’s poetry, 
Shelley the man is not yet cleared of certain charges. As 
Browning feared, “the arrogant moralist” still drops from 
his prim lips the acid of ignorant damnation upon one who 
was ignorant “through his very thirst for knowledge,” and 
rebellious “in mere aspiration to law.” 

Though the letters forged by Byron would scarcely 
place Shelley, were they genuine, in that exalted niche 
ascribed to him by Matthew Arold, Browning found in 
them that value of conformity which we have noted. 
“There is,” he says, speaking of the correspondence as a 
whole, “nothing of that jarring between the man and the 
author, no dropping of the tragic mask. as the crowd melts 
away.” Even in the dim shadows of Shelley's faintest 
literary moments he sees the glowing spirit behind what 
Shelley himself has called “the grey veil of bis words.” 
And he dwells on this thought, expanding it, painting it in 
with beauty, in a passage hardly less lovely than any we 
possess, till the passionate prose sums up and delivers 
judgment : 

“the poetical mood of Shelley . . . . only the intensi- 
fication of his habitual mood.” 

Having established Shelley’s poetical sincerity, Brown- 
ing goes on to weigh the causes of that “failure at the out- 
set” which attended Shelley’s earlier publications. Failure, 
he thinks, was due to the fracticalness of Shelley’s mind, 
his dexterity in contrivance of the general remedy for the 
particular ill. He had a strength and clarity of vision, the 
power of seeing things in their vileness or beauty, and while 
yet immature he set himself to remedy the vileness and 
error about him by “a set of miserable little expedients,” 
indefensible in themselves, which did not gain in efficacy 
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by being angrily asserted. At the same time Shelley at- 
tacked, “with blind passion,” those really great principles 
which seemed antagonistic to the remedies he had sug- 
gested. 

In considering his work, Browning bids us judge 
Shelley not by the romantic follies of his youth but by 
“his ultimate spiritual stature.” In considering the man 
he bids us recollect that the strained bundle of nerves in 
the tortured body should be judged tenderly, if judged at 
all. Shelley, with his pitiful hallucinations, his wildness, 
his strange, errant, hurrying body, hastening from home to 
home in an eager, unsatisfied searching, was assuredly a 
ditterent person to that stunt-brained, unemotional ox who 
damns him for his difference. “'‘The lower gifts,” says 
Browning, “are potentially included in the higher faculty.” 
As a great poet once said to a great dignitary, “ If you want 
dirt, yow'll find it in the street.” 

The essay has been reprinted in 1881 and in 1888, 
by Dr. Furnivall in the one case, and by the Shelley Society 
in the other. It is well known in America, where, perhaps, 
Browning and Shelley have greater honour than here. The 
present edition is prettily printed in a delightfully cheap 
form. We hope that “the Avon Booklet,” the monthly 
reprint it ushers in, will thrive like its American cousin 
the Bibelot. 


THE REGISTRATION IMBROGLIO. 


NoTes ON REGISTRATION. By J. Renwick Seager. Ninth 
Edition, London: Liberal Publication Department. 1903. 
38. 6d. 

THe revival of interest in the work of Liberal organisation 
in the constituencies makes the issue of a new edition of 
this useful manual especially timely. Mr. Seager is the 
well-known registration expert now attached to the staff of 
the Liberal Central Association, aml formerly the fighting 
chief of that invertebrate and now almost voiceless mass of 
London Liberalism which is at once both the hope and 
the despair of political organisers. ‘The littke book has 
passed through nine editions, aml must be regarded as 
having sufficiently established its reputation. Certainly 
for the novice no better introduction to the complexities of 
registration law and practice can be suggested, while the 
experienced agent will find it convenient as a summary of 
the law and worthy of a place on his bookshelf beside more 
authoritative manuals and digests of cases. 

A glance through its well-printed pages reveals but few 
slips, though on page 32 there is an error which, though 
obvious enough, might puzzle a tyro unless it is corrected : 
we refer to the first of the rules for the guidance of revising 
barristers in marking duplicate entries in county lists, in 
which it is set out that: “If one of the entries is on the list 
of ownership voters and objected to, that entry was to be re- 
tained.” Of course the correct reading of the portion we 
have printed in italics should be “and not objected to.” 

What must strike the averaga man most forcibly in 
looking through the tangle of qualifications, of checks and 
counter-checks, of electoral privileges and disabilities, of 
legal decisions which mystify, and often contradict each 
other, but which form the basis of the illogical and ineffec- 
tive system of electoral registration in this country, is a 
sense of bewilderment that what on the surface appears 
to be so simple a matter should in practice so often become 
a legal juggle. 

At present a rich party able to pay well-educated agents 
and to keep their registration machinery in thorough order 
from election to election has an overwhelming advantage 
over a party often so poor that it is unable to raise a ten- 
pound note for the most elementary necessities of the local 
political machinery. ‘The Conservative Party recognises the 
position well enough, and its instinct of self-preservation 
makes it the natural guardian of anomalies which tell all 
in favour of wealth and against democracy. 

We could mention not a few divisions where the regis- 
tration of voters is left entirely to the agents of the Con- 
servative Party and the overseers, simply because the local 


Liberals are unable to meet the expenses of providing the 
necessary machinery for protecting the interests of their 
party. We know, too, many divisions, far too many, where 
a mere semblance of organisation is maintained, worked by 
some enthusiastic but ill-educated local worker, who is paid 
a wage that an average bricklayer would turn up his nose 
at, and who has to face in the Revision Courts the well-paid 
professional experts employed by the other side. The 
wonder is, in these cases, not that the work is ill-done, but 
that it is done at all. 

‘The eternal lack of pence is apparently the incurable 
disease of the Liberal Party, and can only be mitigated by 
special campaign funds such as the one the National Liberal 
Federation is now raising with a view to re-vitalising mori- 
bund and derelict constituencies in preparation for a pro- 
spective General Election. Unless the last sparks of 
Liberalism as an organised force in a considerable number 
of constituencies are to be allowed finally to flicker out, 
such a fund and its discriminative.administration is an abso- 
lute political necessity of the moment, and every Liberal 
who desires to stem the flood of reaction and incapacity that 
is so disastrously affecting the fortunes of his country should 
make it a duty to send a contribution to the treasurer of 
the Federation. 

My personal belief is that the only true remedy is a 
clean sweep of the present system and the establishment of 
one universal franchise based upon adult suffrage, with 
specially appointed officials as registration officers, and the 
elimination of the right of interference by any party organi- 
sations. ‘This at least would simplify matters and make 
the lists of voters less the sport of a rich party, and very 
much more complete and democratic. 

G. R. TWEEDIE. 





FICTION. 
Tue MS. 1n A Rep Box. London: John Lane. 6s. 


Mr. JouNn Lane is to be congratulated on the good fortune 
which has presented him with such an uncommonly good 
advertisement for so uncommonly good a book. That so 
romantic a book should have, by accident, such a romantic 
introduction to the public is so incredibly fitting that we 
strongly suspect that someone is laughing up his sleeve at 
the success of a deep-laid plot. Mr. Lane’s account of the 
matter precludes the possibility of his having a share in this 
pleasant imposture, but we strongly suspect that the un- 
known author is not so innocent. Of course, some poor 
fellow may, by a sort of poetic justice, be holding the heads 
of Miss Marie Corelli’s horses at Stratford-on-Avon, or may 
even be dying in a garret while the world is being enchanted 
by his brave romance. It is that possibility certainly that 
gives us an additional thrill as we read the book. And 
yet—and yet, why the red box? And was it merely chance 
that sent the anonymous parcel to—of all places—the 
Bodley Head? We cannot believe it. 

Who, then, is the clever d/agueur that has done this 
thing 2? We must confess that we look in vain for an answet 
through the names of contemporary novelists. Even the 
fascinating idea of anonymity could not have lifted our better 
known romancers so completely out of their recognised 
grooves. Only two names among the less well-known auth. :1s 
suggest themselves for a moment. Mr. Frank Mathew has 
written occasionally with some of the dash that char- 
acterises this book, but with him surely, for one thing, the 
tenderest episodes could have become “ more tenderer.” 
Mr. John Oxenham is almost as inventive as our unknown 
author, but he is also, among other things, more diffuse. 
It is astonishing that this should be a first novel, and yet we 
are driven to that conclusion. Is there not a minor poet 
who knows the fen country, and who has a fine taste in 
tortures and matters of that nature? We suggest this as 4 
line of thought to those who are interested in piercing the 
veil of this puzzling anonymity. For our part we are con- 
tented to wait for the inevitable revelation, and only make 
use of this discussion as a means of suggesting some of the 
characteristics of this entrancing tale. 
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For this is a book that needs no advertising trick. It 
should succeed without such adventitious aids; for it is 
that rarest and most welcome of works, a good romance 
of pure action. This action is set most artistically in quite 
a new locality for romance. The Isle of Axholme, part of 
the delta made by the rivers that meet in the Humber, is 
the scene of Frank Vavasour’s stirring adventures. The 
period is the time of Charles I., who has granted to a 
Dutchman a patent for draining the marshes on the island, 
a work much suspected by the inhabitants, who oppose it 
by every means in their power. The use made of local 
colour and of historical incident is one of the unknown 
author’s triumphs. Many authors might have put on the 
colour inches thick without making the fenny country so 
essential a part of the tale, as it undoubtedly is, and have 
introduced us to historical characters on every page without 
having given us just the sufficient sense of the remoteness 
and uncertain justice of the times that is necessary to create 
the atmosphere of the story. In these respects it could be 
hardly hyperbolical to say that it is the best novel that has 
appeared since Lorna Doone. 

As for the story, the coming of the Dutch is the event 
round which it hangs. Frank Vavasour’s father spends his 
patrimony in a vain effort to safeguard the rights of the 
Islonians. Frank himself falis in love with a fair Dutch 
woman. His enemy and rival is Lord Sheffield, the son 
of the powerful and terrible president of the powerful and 
terrible Council of the North. Given these circumstances, 
and a rough people in a remote, isolated, and romantic dis- 
trict, and the possibilities of romantic adventure are ob- 
vious. The author of The MS. in a Red Box uses all 
these possibilities and invents more. One incident, original 
in its circumstances, vivid in its presentation, and as 
credible as it is amazing, follows another with lightning- 
like rapidity. The joy of living is in the book, with its 
fine but never redundant animal spirits and its strong sense 
of all the natural, elemental beauties of the world. 

There is no elaborate characterisation here, yet the 
persons seem to live by means of their actions. Frank 
Vavasour has no marks to distinguish him from a hundred 
other honest heroes of romance, yet he does so bravely that 
we cannot but take him for a comrade for ever after. And 
we even regret slightly that his final triumph is gained 
rather by good fortune than by his own prowess, though in- 
directly the rewards he won were perhaps as much his own 
as if he had won them with sword, a fist, or a pistol. 
It is better to express what has been achieved in novels of 
this kind than in those where there are problems to discuss 
and to pass judgment upon. One is apt, perhaps, to over- 
emphasise in order to produce an impression. We feel 
confident, however, after a second reading of The MS. 
ina Red Box, that it is not a book that will be blown away 
by even louder praises than we have bestowed on it. If it 
does not belong to the highest order of literature, it is one 
of the most artistic and most exciting books of its own 
kind that we have ever read. 


The stock-broking and company-promoting classes of 
the community do not come off very well in Mr. Charles 
Eddy’s The Taint of the City (London: Arnold, 6s.). Nor 
does the young man, looking for a profession at the 
age of thirty, who goes into the City to get made a fool of. 
He has not much beyond ordinary honesty to recommend 
him for a hero. Yet his story interests us, for Mr. Eddy 
writes brightly, and evidently knows what he is talking 
about. We do not even resent the natural falling away 
from grace when he allows his hero to make a pleasant little 
pile after all at the wicked game of speculating. It is hard 
for a novelist to avoid trying to appeal to the moralist and 
the natural man at the same moment. And, of course, the 
young man never speculated again! 

Mr. FE. Livington Prescott is a practised hand at the 
breezy novel of crime and reformation. He is more in the 
tradition of Charles Reade than any other living novelist, 
and though in Knit by Felony (London: Grant Richards, 
6s.) we are somewhat overcome by the overwhelming good- 
ness and success of the reforming “ padre,” Roger Innes, 
we are also convinced by the narrative skill of the author, 
and cannot resist the charm of his unbounded optimism. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
GvuIpE TO SWitzERLAND. With thirty-one maps. 
Macmillan and Co. ss. 


BERNESE OBERLAND. By C. Hasler. London: Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 


GreatLy daring, Messrs. Macmillan have added a guide 
to Switzerland to their little library of travel books. To 
most Swiss travellers they will seem to be encroaching on 
ground sacred to Baedeker. But it is surely about time 
that the English tourist had a book of his own. We can- 
not for ever subsist on German “ dumping,” and Messrs. 
Macmillan have chosen an opportune moment to produce 
a guide to our foreign playground, unannexed, but in all 
essentials English. And, in spite of great difficulties in the 
way, the book must be pronounced a success. We have not 
tested it by that crucial trial of travel which makes one for- 
give Baedeker his want of form and style in consideration 
of his invincible accuracy. But Messrs. Macmillan have 
“thrown in” a preliminary set of discursive chats about 
Switzerland and Swiss travel which will beguile many a 
tedious hour and make a visit to the Republic far more 
diverting. After all, the English traveller has tastes of his 
own. In this guide the favourite English routes are picked 
out and described with admirable fulness and detail. ‘Every 
wise traveller will henceforth carry his Macmillan as well 
as his Baedeker. 

A travel book of a very different kind is the latest addi- 
tion to Messrs. Fisher Unwin’s admirable but too expensive 
climbing guides. Mr. Hasler’s Bernese Oberland contains 
pleatiful information for climbers—genuine, self-reliant 
climbers—about a somewhat underrated climbing district of 
the Alps. Every tourist travels at one time in the Ober- 
land, but very few climbers ever climb there. There is a 
general impression that when you have done a few moun- 
tain groups like the Jungfrau, Monk, and the Eiger, 
you have no more worlds to conquer. Mr. Hasler’s book 
will entirely upset this prejudice. He shows that there are 
at least six big climbing centres in the Oberland—the Balm- 
horn group, the Breithorn, the Bliimlisalp, the Bietschorn, 
the Aletschhorn, and the Jungfrau. He gives details of 
the climbs in this group quite precise and full enough to 
enable a good climber to master his own routes, whether he 
he accompanied by a guide or not. That is a consideration, 
of course, which does not depend on the individual so much 
as the strength of the party he is climbing with. 


London : 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

To the August Burlington Magazine Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell contributes an article on “Later Nineteenth Century 
took Illustration,” in the course of which he draws atten- 
tion to the average collector’s lack of interest in the original 
drawings for the best book work, and points out that these 
originals are just what should be prized on account of their 
rarity, if for no other reason. Up to 1865 most drawings 
were cut to pieces in the actual process of engraving; the 
result being that artistic gems of the mid-century period, 
such as the Rossettis, the Millais, and so forth, are few in 
number and confined chiefly within museums. Now that 
the best examples have become impossible to collect, Mr. 
Pennell “ sees signs vaguely” of increased public apprecia- 
tion which, however, he attributes of to any “ artistic 
awakening,” but to the desire for some new thing—with 
which outspoken opinion he proceeds to sketch the de- 
velopment of book illustration in England and on the con- 
tinent. The writer’s style is trenchant here, as always, and 
if he occasionally appears rather too much of the supreme 
discriminator sitting up aloft, he is well-informed and enter 
taining. The place of honour in the same magazine is 
given to Mr. L. Solon’s “ The Lowestoft Porcelain Factory,” 
&c.—an eighteenth century fraud, so far as the actual 
manufacture of ware is concerned, since it has been clearly 
established that what was sold as Lowestoft porcelain was 
merely a foreign importation from Holland and the East. 
Elsewhere, Mr. James Weale continues his critical account 
of the Early Netherlandish Painters, Dr. Georg Gronau 
writes on Titian’s Portrait of the Empress Isabella, and 
there is some more about Oriental carpets. Altogether, a 
good number of the Burlington. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ANOTHER week of sleeping sickness in the City. No busi- 
ness and falling prices seem to be the order of the day, and 
there is not a market which can maintain any strength for 
two hours together. Consols have been dealt in below go, 
which is a comforting thought for the shareholders in 
banks, who used to point proudly to their Consols “ taken 
at 90” in their balance-sheets as constituting a strong re- 
serve by reason of the huge premium at which they could 
be realised ; but that was before Messrs. Kipling and Cham- 
berlain had discovered the British Empire, and recon- 
structed it on a basis which involved watering the capital— 
and bleeding the taxpayer—by 250 millions odd. Then 
later on Consols jumped up again, and they said it wes 
owing to purchases by the official broker on account of the 
Sinking Fund; though this seems a little unlikely, seeing 
that the Treasury has just had to borrow four millions on 
Ways and Means from the Bank of England, but there is 
no knowing nowadays what masterpieces of finance the 
departments are not capable of. Be this as it may, the 
recovery in Consols was conspicuously lacking in any cheer- 
ing effect upon other markets. 





The discount market, which has for several years past 
been glutted with an abnormal plethora of Treasury bills, 
was rather astonished by the announcement that another 
£2,000,000 is to be issued. It really does seem absurd 
enough after the pompous platitudes that were uttered a 
few weeks ago at the time of renewal of the Exchequer 
bonds: it will be remembered that £6,000,000 one-year 
bonds were offered for tender, and when it was pointed out 
that an issue of Treasury bills would be much more easily 
placed, the apologists of Government financial methods 
explained that it was desirable to avoid increasing the un- 
funded debt; for apparently a Treasury bill with twelve 
months to run is unfunded, but an Exchequer bond of the 
same currency is funded; this distinction would have de- 
lighted the heart of Tristram Shandy’s father; but now 
they have forgotten all about it, and the unfunded debt is 
to be increased by £2,000,000 ; bill brokers mean to make 
the Chancellor pay, and have advanced the six months’ rate 
to 3% per cent. or so. 


Quite a notable feature was the slump in Waterworks 
stocks, which came down from 5 to ro points on Thursday, 
owing to some astonishing statements that got about with 
regard to the supposed awards of the arbitrators to the 
various companies. The arbitrators of course have so far 
made no award: all that has happened is that the Water 
Board has stated its views about the value of some 
of the properties; but in the present temper of markets 
anything is good enough to cause a slump, and so Water 
sto¢éks tumbled all down the list, and “ Docks Deferred,” 
which hopes to be before an arbitrator before long, fell two 
or three points in sympathy. The Kaffir market was in the 
dumps again, and could not expect to be cheered by the 
news that the magnates had been petitioning the authorities 
to cease work on the railways, so that more labour may be 
available for the mines. We have heard so much about 
all that railway development is going to do for the Trans- 
vaal that it is melancholy to find that it will have to be 
stopped, so that the magnates may drop a few more stamps 
and turn out a little more gold. It goes without saying that 
Americans were still weak—they say the scalp-hunting 
Yankee magnates have adjusted their differences, but 
liquidation goes on merrily nevertheless. 


Truly the dumping policy seems to land the dumpers 
in the dumps. Here are the Germans quite unhappy 
again about the prospects of their trade, just when they 
were supposed to have overcome the effects of their long- 
drawn industrial crisis. It seems that the Coke and Coal 
Syndicate has held an extraordinary meeting and passed a 
resolution to the effect that the existing reduction in the 
output shall be further increased by 15 per cent. in Sep- 
tember, which seems a queer time of year for a fuel pro- 
ducer to be forced to go slow. An interesting letter from 








the Berlin correspondent of the Financial Times tells us 
that the syndicate explains the necessity for this step by 
stating that “a depression has set in since the commence- 
ment of July, and from a large number of furnace works in 


all districts petitions have been received by the 
Syndicate to reduce the amounts of the concluded 
contracts. The transoceanic export has fallen 
off heavily since July 1. . The Coke and 
Coal Syndicate finally admits that the unfavourable 
outlook in the coke industry must materially affect 
also the prospects of the iron market and the iron 
industry with which it is most closely allied. This pro- 
phecy is already proving its correctness further 


decline is anticipated in the demand for rod-iron.” 





And yet, when once the patient has been inoculated 
with the dumping microbe, it seems that no consideration 
will check his passion for selling his products to foreigners 
at prices which do not cover the cost of production. It is 
surely one of the most curious forms of commercial mania 
which ever attacked a sensible people, gifted with a keen 
eye to the main chance. The same correspondent tells us 
that “ while the position of the German coke, coal, and iron 
industry is admittedly difficult, and a further reduction of 
the output is decreed by the ruling Coke Syndicate, steps 
are being taken by the syndicate to force the transoceanic 
export at reduced prices. The prices for the home market are 
increased, or rather the output is reduced, to keep home 
values at their present level, but the export prices are re- 
duced to compete with the German works which, as yet, do 
not belong to the Coke and Coal Syndicate. This anti- 
national policy of the Coke and Coal Syndicate has caused 
a kind of revolution in the feeling of German consuming 
circles, and they now incline to the opinion that a big 
German Trust which would unite all concerns could not be 
more harmful to the consumer than the present Coke Syndi- 
cate already is.” 


It is small wonder that we get so many excellent 
citizens of England manufactured out of Germans, who find 
life in the Vaterland too exhilarating. But I suppose Mr. 
Chamberlain will put a tariff on them, too, when he pro- 
hibits the importation of foreign products of all kinds. 
It is interesting to observe how these preposterous combines 
are preparing the way for State Socialism. The same in 
formant adds that the Big Trust now prayed for by the 
German consumer as a rémedy for the Coke Syndicate, ‘s, 
“like everything else in Germany, pictured as a kind of 
State-supervised organisation, the membership of which 
would not be voluntary, but obligatory. In England it 
would be defined as a ‘ nationalisation’ of the coke and coa! 
industry.” And thus the whirligig of time brings in %s 
revenges. 


The British Australasian is very sad because Austra- 
lians are showing an invincible tendency to leave Australia. 
The news from that mighty but sparsely-populated and 
heavily mortgaged continent “continues to present the dis- 
quieting feature of a steady exodus of capable men to South 
Africa, Canada, and other places.” We have long been 
familiar with-the unfortunate fact that the Ausrralian birch- 
rate declines rapidly, indicating apparently that the country 
is already feeling the drawbacks of over-civilisation before 
it has tasted its graces. But this craving to clear out is a 
new phase, and a vety awkward one, for it appears that 
“in most cases the emigrants are persons possessing some 
capital which they are prepared to invest in the new land 
of their choice.” But it is not to be wondered at when one 
reads the British Australasian’s description of the manner 
in which the typical Australian “ settles "—“ the shelter he 
erects—for it can hardly be dignified by any other name— 
is of the sketchiest and most superficial description.” 





One prospectus this week, and we could have done 
quite well without it. The company was an amalgamation 
of reconstructing Rhodesian ventures, and the public was 
invited to tender for any shares that the shareholders of the 
old companies did not want. JANUS. 


